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Swift’s ridicule of human activities in the natural sciences,’ which 
occurs in the third Voyage of Gulliver’s Travels, is artistically the 
least effective part of his satire in that work. Readers have felt 
thus about it ever since the book was first published. Arbuthnot, 
writing to Swift during the very week it appeared, qualified his 
enthusiasm by saying, ‘‘I tell you freely, the part of the projectors 
is the least brilliant.’’? And especially to readers of the twentieth 
century, Swift’s flings at impractical, absent-minded mathematicians 
and wild-eyed experimenters in physics, chemistry, and biology 
eem obsolete, without any great force in an age like ours which 
| has built its particular sort of civilization so largely upon the dis- 

coveries and inventions of men like those who inspired his ridicule. 
A Somehow, the greatest English satirist in this part of his greatest 
satire missed universality. 

But the very fact that the satire on science was never so effective 
as the rest, and is now out of date, raises questions of great interest 
to any students of Swift or of the history of ideas. What made it 
less effective, even in his own day? Why is it out of date? Are 
the causes in Swift himself, or in the particular decades of English 
history when he wrote, or in both? What would Swift say if he pos- 
sessed the knowledge of science’s potentialities that we have? 

Most of the scholars who have written on Swift have touched upon 
one or another of these questions. But the treatments of the sub- 
ject thus far have been either broadly generalized and based upon 





1The terms ‘‘natural sciences’? and ‘‘natural science’’ are used for con- 
venience. Swift and his contemporaries would, of course, have used such terms 
as ‘‘natural history,’’ ‘‘natural philosophy,’’ or ‘‘mathematical knowledge. ’’ 
2Letter of Nov. 8, 1726. See Swift’s Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball, m1, 357. 
Note also Swift’s letter to Pope, Nov. 27, 1726 (Correspondence, 1m, 368): 
‘Dr. Arbuthnot likes the projectors least.’’ 
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insufficient knowledge of the facts, or highly specialized and cover. 
ing only a part of the field. It is time, I think, to try bringing the 
evidence together from as many quarters as possible and to consider 
the questions in its light. 

The Earl of Orrery wrote in his Remarks on the Life and Writ. 
ings of Swift (1752), ‘‘Swift was little acquainted with mathe. 
matical knowledge.’’* That remark, however, called forth protest 
almost at once; and from the mid-eighteenth century down to our 
own day evidence has been accumulating to prove that with both 
mathematical knowledge and non-mathematical natural philosophy 
Swift was certainly more than a little acquainted. It is necessary, 
before we try to draw conclusions concerning his attitude toward 
the subject, to collect and summarize this evidence. Here and there 
I hope to add some details. 

Swift derived the knowledge that he possessed of such subjects 
almost entirely from (1) his independent reading, and (2) his 
friends and acquaintances. So far as it is possible to tell, his formal 
education, at Kilkenny, Dublin, and Oxford contributed next to 
nothing to that knowledge. Neither, in all probability, did his 
occasional play at scientific experiments. We learn, from the cor- 
respondence of his friends, that he was once discovered, while in 
the country, amusing himself with ‘‘an Orbicular Glass, which by 
Contraction of the Solar Beams into a proper Focus, doth burn, 
singe, or speckle white or printed Paper, in curious little Holes, or 


8John, Earl of Orrery: Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift 
(London, 1752), p. 148. 

4We know nothing about Swift’s studies at Kilkenny, but to suppose that 
they included anything to our purpose other than elementary mathematics 
would be absurd. In the University of Dublin, the undergraduate curriculum 
included a study of Aristotle’s Physics, ‘‘not running away from the text after 
commentaries’? (W. M. Dixon: History of Trinity College, Dublin; London, 
1902. p. 78); but there is no evidence that this study of natural philosophy 
brought the students into contact with observations and experiments that were 
being made in their own time. Moreover, Swift’s main interest in college ap- 
pears to have been in classics rather than philosophy (see the comparative 
grades assigned to Swift on the college-roll printed in John Forster’s Life of 
Swift, London, 1876, 1, 51-53; also a letter from Swift to his cousin, printed 
in Supplementary Letters of Swift, ed. F. E. Ball, 1, 366), and he cannot have 
studied any natural philosophy beyond Aristotle’s Physics, if indeed he studied 
that. Henry Craik (Life of Swift, London, 1882, pp. 14-15) states that the 
abbreviation ‘‘Ph’’ on the above-mentioned college-roll stands for ‘‘ Physics,’’ 
but Forster has it stand for ‘‘Philosophy,’’ and Emile Pons agrees with the 
latter opinion (Swift, Les Années de Jeunesse, etc., Paris, 1925, p. 130). Since 
one other student ’s subjects, on that same roll, are abbreviated as ‘‘Log., Phy., 
G. L., and Th.’’ It would seem that ‘‘Ph.’’ is more likely to have stood for 
‘¢Philosophia,’’ and ‘‘Phy’’ for ‘‘ Physica. ’’ 
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various figures.’”> But Pope, who described the incident, implied 
that his and Swift’s interest was far more in the amusing results of 
that burning upon the Votes of the House of Commons than in the 
optical principles involved. The episode became a joke to both 
Swift and his friends, to the extent that Arbuthnot was inspired to 
compose a burlesque Petition from the ‘‘Colliers, Cooks, Cook-maids, 
Blacksmiths, Jackmakers, Braziers, and others’’ against ‘‘Catop- 
trical Victuallers’? who through cooking by burning-glasses are 
taking business away from the conservative workers with fire.® 
Then too, we learn from the Journal to Stella that Swift on at least 
one oceasion tried to please his dearest friend by purchasing a 
microscope for her. But microscopes and burning-glasses were alike 
playthings to Swift, whether for himself or for Stella. ‘‘I called 
at Ludgate,’’ he remarked in one letter, ‘‘for Dingley’s glasses, 
and shall have them in a day or two; and I doubt it will cost me 
thirty shillings for a microscope, but not without Stella’s per- 
mission; for I remember she is a virtuoso. Shall I buy it or 
no? ’Tis not the great bulky ones, nor the common little ones, to 
impale a louse (saving your presence) upon a needle’s point; but 
of a more exact sort, and clearer to the sight, with all its equipage 
in a little trunk that you may earry in your pocket.’ If Swift did 
any active experimenting in science, it would seem to have been 
with optical instruments. But his lack of serious interest is plain 
enough. He certainly did not learn much about natural phenomena 
through laboratory work. 

From his reading, and from his friends and acquaintances, how- 
ever, he learned a great deal. Since Swift was the sort of man who 
read eagerly and extensively throughout his career, it is natural to 
conclude that he must have acquired more of his acquaintance with 
natural science through reading than in any other way; and there 
is plenty of evidence that such a conclusion is sound. Some of this 
evidence has been gathered by other scholars, and needs only to be 
summarized ; some of it is new, and will be presented in more detail. 

That Swift was well aware of the main issues in the controversy 


5Letter from Pope to Arbuthnot, July 11, 1714. Printed in G. A. Aitken’s 
The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot (Oxford, 1892), p. 70. See also 
Swift’s letter to Arbuthnot, July 25, 1714, Aitken, op. cit., p. 73, also in F. E. 
Ball’s edition of Swift’s Correspondence, 11, 196-197. 

6In Aitken’s Life and Works of Arbuthnot, pp. 375-378. L. M. Beattie sug- 
gests this connection between Arbuthnot’s mock petition and Swift’s burning- 
glass, in his John Arbuthnot (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), p. 304. 


7Journal to Stella, Letter IX, for Nov. 15, 1710. 
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over ancients and moderns which agitated so many writers in his 
time is by now too obvious to need proof.* He certainly read for 
himself the books that defended each side of the question, besides 
talking with Sir William Temple on the subject. When in The 
Battle of the Books and A Tale of a Tub he defended the ancients, 
he did so not only with much wit but also with some knowledge. Num- 
erous and specific references to Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning—the main English book on the side of the 
moderns and the one which attacked Temple—occur in both satires; 
some of them controverting Wotton’s ideas, others ridiculing his 
style.° Swift alludes also, especially in The Battle, to natural 
philosophers not themselves directly connected with the controversy, 
but used by Wotton and his colleagues to defend their case. Ob- 
viously, not all of his allusions indicate that he read the authors 
concerned ; it requires little knowledge to picture Paracelsus as a 
leader of ‘‘stink-pot-flingers,’’ Harvey as commanding dragoons 
armed with lances and long knives, or Gassendi, Hobbes, and Des- 
eartes as bowmen shooting arrows beyond the atmosphere. At least 
one such reference, however, is more specific, and indicates more 
detailed knowledge. At a certain point in the battle, Aristotle lets 
fly an arrow at Bacon, misses him, and instead hits Descartes. ‘‘The 
torture of the pain whirled the valiant bowman round, till death, 
like a star of superior influence, drew him into his own vortex.’’ 
This allusion to the theory of vortices is not only specific but con- 
cerns parts of that theory that could hardly be known to anyone not 
fairly well acquainted with its details. Which parts of the theory 
are concerned can easily be made clear from a passage in Algarot- 
ti’s popular treatise on Sir Isaac Newton’s Theory of Light and 
Colors, published in 1742. According to the theory of vortices, says 
Algarotti, particles of matter may unite and cling together on the 
face of the sun or a star, forming spots. 

What a terrible Desolation would it make in the poor Star, if this Crust 
should entirely cover it (as it too often happens) and should be strong enough 
to resist the Force of the subtile Matter, that strives to break and dissipate it. 


When this happens, adieu Sun! adieu Star! It is now fallen from the fair 
Rank which it held before its Rays were obscured by the Crust; and from a 


8See, for example, R. F. Jones: Ancients and Moderns: A Study of the 
Background of the ‘Battle of the Books.’ Washington University Studies, 
New Series, Language and Literature, No. 6; January, 1936. 

*Guthkelch and Smith in their edition of The Tale of a Tub correctly point 
out (pp. 145-146) that_a sentence in Section 7 burlesques an unguarded, if not 
fatuous, prediction made seriously by Wotton. Similar burlesques appear also 
in the Dedication to Prince Posterity and in Section V. 
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luminous Body, which it was, it becomes opaque and cold; its Vortex loses its 

uilibrium; as the subtile Matter round the Center no longer presses on the 
Globules in the Circumference, the Vortex of some neighboring Star hurries it 
away, and now become a Planet, it is whirled about at the Mercy of the more 


powerful.1° 


Thus does Death, like a neighboring star of more power, draw poor 
Descartes (made opaque and cold by Aristotle’s arrow) out of his 
own sphere of life into its dark vortex. Precisely where Swift 
learned about the theory of vortices is not likely to be settled, since 
that theory is explained in many different books to which any edu- 
eated Englishman of the time had free access—including, of course, 
Descartes’ Principia Philosophiae itself. All this does not prove 
that the Battle is a profound contribution to the ancients-moderns 
controversy ; but it does show that Swift was not by any means en- 
tirely ignorant of the natural philosophy which he introduced into 


his satire.” 
The fact that Swift read a considerable number of books about 


travel has been established by W. H. Bonner,”* and is not surpris- 
ing, considering the form which he gave to Gulliver. Such books 
owe most of their appeal to the universal human curiosity concern- 
ing strange and far-off lands, combined with the equally universal 


10Francesco Algarotti: Sir I. Newton’s Theory of Light and Colors. . . 
Translated from the original Italian of Signor Algarotti (London, 1742), pp. 
56-57. Count Algarotti assumes that he is explaining Descartes’ theory to a 
lady, and writes in an arch manner which he evidently thought would be ac- 
ceptable to the feminine mind. His explanation happens to come closest to 
Swift’s picture of any brief account I can find; hence I quote from him, 
though the date of his book of course makes impossible any connection between 
it and Swift’s Battle. 

11Fontennelle treats the subject at length in his Entretiens sur la Pluralité des 
Mondes, a book which was in Swift’s library (see Harold Williams: Dean 
Swift’s Library, Cambridge, Mass., 1932. The entry is on p. 4 of the sales 
catalogue which Williams reproduces at the end of his book). For Descartes’ 
own treatment of the topic, see his Principia Philosophiae, Pars Tertia, espe- 
cially Sections cxvmt and CXIX. 

12How much Swift knew about Descartes’ and Newton’s theories of optics 
is not at all certain. But that he did have some curiosity about optical princi- 
ples is shown by his reflections in Gulliver of his friend Berkeley’s theory of 
vision (see W. A. Eddy: Gulliver’s Travels, a Critical Study, Princeton, 1923, 
pp. 101-104), and by his reference to the camera obscura and Cartesian optics 
in his Ode to Dr. William Sancroft. The reference in this last poem appears 
to be to Descartes’ La Dioptrique (1637), especially to Discours V. Algarotti 
(Sir I. Newton’s Theory of Light and Colors, etc., 1742, pp. 122ff.) in explain- 
ing Descartes’ theories of optics describes the effect of the camera obscura in 
much more glowing terms than Swift’s. In fact, the way in which Swift de- 
scribes the imperfect result of the Cartesian experiment makes a reader suspect 
that he may have tried it himself. 

18Willard H. Bonner: Captain William Dampier, Buccaneer-Author; Stan- 
ford University Press, 1934; Chapt. IX. 
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liking for stories of adventure; and this aspect of them does not 
concern us here. Some such books, however, also give information 
that interests the professional navigator, and others interest the 
students of natural history by discoursing upon flora and fauna. 
Swift’s concern with the science of navigation was simply for the 
purpose of gaining verisimilitude ; it was pointed out long ago" that 
the famous paragraph bristling with formidable technical terms, at 
the beginning of Gulliver’s second Voyage, is a transcript, only 
slightly modified, from one passage in Sturmy’s Complete Mariner. 
His attitude toward descriptions of flora and fauna was definitely 
depreciatory. At the end of his second voyage Gulliver tells the 
captain who rescues him that he doubts the wisdom of making a 
book out of his adventures: 

My answer was, that I thought we were already over-stocked with books of 
travels: that nothing could now pass which was not extraordinary; wherein 
I doubted some authors less consulted truth than their own vanity, or interest, 
or the diversion of ignorant readers. That my story could contain little be- 
sides common events, without those ornamental descriptions of strange plants, 


trees, birds, and other animals, or of the barbarous customs and idolatry of 
savage people, with which most writers abound. 


To state Swift’s own opinion directly, one has here as in so much 
of his satire to turn the statement inside out. Since the ‘‘common 
events’’ to which Gulliver refers so deprecatingly are his amazing 
not: to say impossible adventures in Brobdingnag, the implication 
of the irony is obviously that Swift himself found the ‘‘ descriptions 
of strange plants’’ that he had read pretty dull. 

Another passage in the second Voyage shows interestingly Swift’s 
acquaintance with various discoveries in the field which has become 
known as paleontology. In Brobdingnag Gulliver was much divert- 
ed by a ‘‘little old treatise’’ (a book merely ten feet high) which 
dealt with the weaknesses of human kind. The writer of the treatise 
maintained that ‘‘the species of men were originally much larger,”’ 
and ‘‘that there must have been giants in former ages, which, as it 
is asserted by history and tradition, so it hath been confirmed by 
huge bones and skulls casually dug up in several parts of the king- 
dom, far exceeding the common dwindled race of man in our 
days.’ The irony of men sixty feet high thinking themselves de- 
generate in size is apparent enough. The medium through which 

oat E. H. Knowles, in Notes and Queries for March 7, 1868 (Fourth Series, 
L, . 

an VII of the Second Voyage. 
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that irony is presented was doubtless familiar to Swift’s educated 
contemporaries; but, rather curiously, no scholar has stated in 
print what was in Swift’s mind when he wrote about the huge bones 
and skulls. Eddy*® mentions Nicholas Henrion as a possible source 
for the Brobdingnagnian idea of degeneration ; but Henrion—whose 
curious theories there is no proof Swift knew—says nothing about 
the evidence of giant bones. A much more likely piece of reasoning 
for Swift to have kept in his head is Temple’s argument in the 
Essay of Ancient and Modern Learning, that as there may have 
been giants ‘‘at some time, and some place or other in the World, 
of such a stature, as may not have been equalled perhaps again in 
several Thousands of Years, or in any other Parts’’—so there is a 
possibility of ancient intellectual giants which have never since 
been equalled. Temple, like Henrion, is silent about ancient giant 
bones. But several other references to them exist both earlier than 
and contemporaneous with the writing of Gulliver. Swift could 
have found them in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety for 1712, for 1714 (this last from the famous Cotton Mather, 
who found near ‘‘ Albany in New England’’ some large bones, espe- 
cially a tooth, which he thought human), and even in an article by 
an old friend of his, Dr. Thomas Molyneux, published in the T'rans- 
actions for 1700.17 Finally, there was a more famous discovery than 
any of these, which was announced at the very time Swift was finish- 
ing his work on Gulliver—that by the well-known Swiss naturalist, 
Johann Scheuchzer, of certain bones which the discoverer thought 
human and antediluvian, and named ‘‘homo diluvii testis.’’ 
Scheuchzer published his main account of this discovery at Ziirich 
in 1726. But he also wrote previous communications about it to 
learned societies; and one such letter, to Hans Sloane, appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions for January-February, 1726. That 
others in London besides the members of the Royal Society thought 


naan A. Eddy: Gulliver’s Travels, a Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), pp. 


1tPhil. Trans. for July, 1705, an account of Olavius Rudbeckius’ Atlantica; 
Phil. Trans. for January-February-March, 1712, article on ‘‘The dimensions of 
some human bones of an extraordinary size, which were dug up near St. Albans 
in Hertfordshire’’; Phil. Trans. for April-May-June, 1714, letter from Cotton 
Mather in which Mather ‘‘confirms the opinion of there having been, in the 
antediluvian world, men of very large and prodigious statures, by the bones 
and teeth of some large animals, found lately in Albany in New England, 
which, for some reasons, he judges to be human; particularly a tooth’’; Phil. 
Trans. for February, 1700, article by Thomas Molyneux, ‘‘An Essay concern- 
ing Giants.’’ 
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the discovery worth noting is plain from the fact that a more popv- 
lar periodical, New Memoirs of Interature, in June, 1726, also 
printed an account of the matter, taken from the Journal des 
Scavans. Scheuchzer did not, to be sure, assert that his skeleton 
was that of a giant; but the stir caused by this discovery of sup- 
posedly antediluvian and human bones might very easily have 
jogged Swift’s memory of previous ‘‘bones casually dug up’’; we 
know that he put the finishing touches on Gulliver in London be- 
tween March of that year and November, when the book was pub- 
lished. The allusion, then, in the second Voyage, while it by no 
means indicates the author’s enthusiastic belief in the importance 
of such bones, does show familiar acquaintance with a controversial 
scientific question of the time. 

The evidence discussed in the foregoing paragraph leads naturally 
to a consideration of Swift’s acquaintance with the Philosophical 
Transactions. The subject is large; but a detailed and complete dis- 
cussion of it here would be superfluous, since Marjorie Nicolson and 
Nora Mohler have worked through it with admirable thoroughness 
in two articles published July and October, 1937, especially in the 
former of the two, entitled ‘‘The Scientific Background of Swift’s 
Voyage to Laputa.’’® Their evidence proves conclusively that 


18Annals of Science, 11, 299ff. and 405ff. The second article is entitled 
‘«Swift’s ‘Flying Island’ in the Voyage to Laputa.’’ Both articles are extra- 
ordinarily rich in vivid, illuminating, and often amusing details. The temptation 
to beat the thickets in search of more game is well-nigh irresistible, and Miss 
Nicolson and Miss Mohler would doubtless be the last to object to the chase’s 
being carried on. For example: there appears to me even more than they indicate 
involved in the experiments toward a cure for colic conducted by ‘‘a great phy- 
sician’’ upon a dog. Shadwell’s Virtuoso does lie behind it, and very likely St. 
Andree’s account of the cholic; not to mention the possibility suggested by 
Dennis (The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, London, 1905, vill, 189) that 
Woodward’s theory of vomition may have lingered in Swift’s mind. Perhaps 
the vivid and offensive description of the dog’s symptoms is characteristic 
enough of Swift to be thought his own original addition. Yet an article in 
the Philosophical Transactions for July-August-September, 1712 (‘‘ Experi- 
ments and Observations of the Effects of several sorts of Poisons upon Ani- 
mals, etc. Made at Montpellier in the years 1678 and 1679, by the late William 
Courten Esq; Communicated by Dr. Hans Sloane, R. 8. Secr. Translated from 
the Latin MS’’) gives fifteen pages of painful and often nauseous descriptions 
which Swift could hardly have read without being (unfavorably) impressed. 
Witness the results of injecting ‘‘warm into the Jugular Vein of a strong lusty 
Dog an Ounce of Emetic Wine (Vinwm Emeticum:)’’—‘‘ An unusual Agitation 
was manifest about the Diaphragm; this was followed by a continual Vomiting, 
and a little after by an Evacuation of some hard Excrements.... his Vomit- 
ing returning again, disturbed his Rest, and abated his Strength, which grew 
weaker and weaker; for in the space of an Hour he vomited twelve times or 
more, and sometimes voided some liquid Excrements, but in small quantity; 
having frequent Inclinations to go to Stool, but in vain, as in a Tenesmus. An 
Hour and a half after the Operation, he being so weak that he could not stand, 
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Swift was a humorously critical and surprisingly careful reader of 
the Transaction, and also that most of the details in his satiric pic- 
ture of the Academy of Projectors in Lagado are burlesque refiec- 
tions of actual experiments, discoveries, or theories which appeared 
in that periodical or in other scientific articles and books. 

One of Swift’s poems gives evidence of his knowledge in another 
field of discovery and speculation. In On Poetry: A Rhapsody 
(1733) appear some famous lines relative to the backbitings among 
small versifiers and critics: 

Hobbes clearly proves that ev’ry Creature 
Lives in a State of War by Nature. 

The Greater for the Smallest watch, 

But meddle seldom with their Match... 
But search among the rhiming Race, 

The Brave are worried by the Base.... 
The Vermin only teaze and pinch 

Their Foes superior by an Inch. 

So, Naturalists observe, a Flea 

Hath smaller Fleas that on him prey, 

And these have smaller Fleas to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum: 

Thus, ev’ry Poet in his kind, 

Is bit by him that comes behind. 

The perception of that warfare in the animal world which later 
became known as ‘‘the struggle for existence’’ is frequent among 
philosophers before and after Swift’s time; though its vast implica- 
tions were not fully thought through till the nineteenth century, 
and though many a man who ought to have known better managed 
to blind himself to the fact of that warfare. Swift obviously thought 
of the idea in relation to Hobbes’ Leviathan. But the best-known 
lines, on naturalists and fleas, show him to have been acquainted 
also with the work of microscopists during his lifetime. (His own 
desultory interest in optical instruments has been noted earlier in 
this discussion.) Ever since Leeuwenhoeck and Hooke had started 
publishing, in the Philosophical Transactions and elsewhere, their 
discoveries with microscopes, Englishmen had been growing more 
impressed with the seemingly infinite possibilities of minuteness in 
living things. Since intelligent people of the day realized that 
his Eyes dull, and looking as if he were half dead, we gave him some warm 
Broth through a Funnel. With this he was wonderfully refreshed immediate- 
But in a little time, after some agitation of his Body, he vomited, . 
made Urine very plentifully, howled miserably, and died convulsed.’’ It is 
hard for me to imagine (granted the established fact that Swift studied the 
Philosophical Transactions for those years) that this miserably howling Mont- 


pellierian dog and his fellow-sufferers did not sit as models for the Balni- 
barbian doctor’s victim. 
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microscopes were not making all small forms of life visible, their 
imaginations continued the process which the microscopes began, 
till they ended in theories as wild as that of ‘‘preformation.’’ Ac. 
cording to this last theory—which the majority even of professional 
natural philosophers believed throughout the eighteenth century— 
generation in the living world is simply the unfolding of individuals 
already preformed in the seed, egg, or spermatozoén. As Henry 
Baker put it in 1734, 


Each Seed includes a Plant: that Plant, again, 

Has other Seeds, which other Plants contain: ..... 
Thus, every single Berry that we find, 

Has, really, in itself large Forests of its Kind, 
Empire and Wealth one Acorn may dispense, 

By Fleets to sail a thousand Ages hence. 

Each Myrtle Seed includes a thousand Groves, 
Where future Bards may warble forth their Loves. 
Thus Adam’s Loins contained his large Posterity, 
All People that have been, and all that e’er shall be. 
Amazing Thought! What Mortal can conceive 

Such wond’rous Smallness?—Yet, we must believe 
What Reason tells: for Reason’s piercing Eye 
Discerns those Truths our Senses can’t descry.19 


Swift does not, as far as I am aware, mention the theory of pre- 
formation. But in letting his imagination ‘‘proceed ad infinitum”’ 
from smaller to smaller fleas, he was thinking in a similar direction. 
The precise concept which he does express is itself by no means un- 
common among naturalists and men of letters in his day. Henry 
Baker puts it into words in another passage of The Universe: 


Extend thy narrow Sight: consult with Art: 

And gladly use what Helps it can impart: 

Each better Glass will larger Fields display, 

And give Thee Scenes of Life, unthought of, to survey. 
Assisted thus, what Beauty may’st thou find, 

In thousand Species of the INSECT KIND! 

Lost to the naked Eye, so wond’rous small, 

Were Millions joyn’d, one Sand would over-top them all.... 
These too their VERMIN have: and Those, again, 

A smaller Round of Life begin 
But stay! 
O! whither would unbounded Fancy run? 
Along a pleasant Road it urges on, 

Nor brooks the Rein 20 


Perhaps Baker had seen Swift’s On Poetry by the time he wrote 
this passage; but a far more probable source for Baker’s lines is a 














19Henry Baker: The Universe, p. 23. For the date of this poem, see an 
article by the present writer, ‘‘Henry Baker, F. R. S. (1698-1774),’’ M.P., 
xxix, 301ff. 

20The Universe, pp. 35, 39. The curious dashes are Baker’s. 
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passage in Thomson’s Seasons; and: Thomson wrote his lines years 
before Swift’s poem came into existence: 


Full Nature swarms with Life.... 

..» The flowery Leaf 
Wants not its soft Inhabitants. The Stone, 
Hard as it is, in every winding Pore 
Holds Multitudes.... 

... Even Animals subsist 
On Animals, in infinite Descent; 
And all so fine adjusted, that the Loss 
Of the least Species would disturb the whole. 
Stranger than this th’ inspective Glass confirms, 
And to the Curious gives th’ amazing Scenes 
Of Lessening Life.21 


Thomson himself obviously had in mind—as possibly did Baker and 
Swift—the famous essay on Nature in the Spectator,?* which con- 
tains statements like the following: 


Every part of matter is peopled; every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. 
There is scarce a single humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 
in which our glasses do not discover myriads of living creatures. The surface 
of animals is also covered with other animals, which are in the same manner 
the basis of other animals that live upon it; nay, we find in the most solid 
bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavities that are crowded 
with such imperceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the naked eye to dis- 
cover. 

All this makes it clear enough that Swift knew perfectly well 
what was going on in microscopy during his day, but that he was 
by no means the only man of letters to be aware of such scientific 
reasoning, and went no farther in that particular direction than 
Addison and Thomson had before him. 

Finally, Swift’s reading about natural science included much 
satire against its practitioners—satire both of earlier times and of 
his own contemporaries. The fact has been stated by many of his 
critics. Nicolson and Mohler list most of the relevant titles: Rabe- 
lais, Joseph Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem, Shadwell’s Virtuoso, 
Samuel Butler’s poems, Addison’s Spectator papers, Ned Ward’s 
London Spy, William King’s verse and prose, Tom Brown’s Amuse- 
ments Serious and Comical, Ludwig Holberg’s Journey to the World 
Underground of Niels Klim. Lester M. Beattie in his book on 
Arbuthnot describes what he well terms ‘‘a profusion of satires’’ 
against virtuosoes, dating from the early years of the century—some 


21From the 1728 version of Spring. The passage was transferred to Summer 
in the version of 1744, with the omission of the lines concerning animals sub- 
sisting on animals. 


228pectator, No. 519, for October 25, 1712. 
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by Arbuthnot, others wrongly attributed to him or to Swift or 
Pope—most of which undoubtedly passed under Swift’s eye at one 
time or another. It should be added that Swift knew not only Wil- 
liam King’s clever satires but also the author himself, to the extent 
of having tried (unsuccessfully) through political pull to steer that 
erratic and short-lived wit into a respectable and profitable career.”® 
Then too, there were various periodicals—in addition to the Tatler 
and Spectator—cireulating in London, which Swift probably saw 
occasionally if not regularly, and which contain frequent satire of 
the same sort. For instance, such a tale as appeared in The Ob- 
servator for November 3, 1703, might have lain in Swift’s mind 
along with Shadwell’s similar yarns about Sir Nicholas Gimcerack, 
when he conceived the Balnibarbian projector who planned to warm 
the air by canned sunbeams. 

‘*T’ll tell you a pretty Story,’’ says the Observator, ‘‘of one of their [‘‘the 
Gotham Gentlemen’s’’] Assembly....... He’s a Glorious Member of Mag- 
got-Mongers Company..... He’s the very same spark .... that has Invented 
a Subterranean Conveyance of Hampstead Air to be brought into London, for 
the better Preservation of the Health of the Inhabitants; and when every 
Housekeeper has laid it into his Cellar, he intends to make more of it, than 
Mr. Soams can do of his Water Works. And he has improv’d his Airy Notion 
so far, that he can furnish every Smith and Founder in London with a Mathe- 
matical pair of Bellows, that shall have an Everlasting Blast.’’ 

So much for some of the facts concerning Swift’s reading. He 
learned a good deal, also, from his personal friends; and the extent 
to which his friends were active in natural philosophy has not, I 
think, yet been appreciated or its significance clearly indicated. 

St. George Ashe,”* for example—who became Bishop of Cloyne, 
then of Clogher, and finally of Derry—was Swift’s well loved tutor 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and his friend till death; and Ashe was 
in his youth—just at the period when Swift was in closest touch 
with him—much interested in natural science; was a founder of the 
Dublin Philosophical Society,?®> read papers on mathematics, astron- 
omy, and miscellaneous curiosities at meetings of that society, pub- 
lished papers in its transactions, and even contributed to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London.?* He was one 


23See Swift’s Correspondence, ed. Ball, 1, 315-316, 319. 

241658%-1718. Ashe is probably best known for something he very likely did 
not do; that is, for having supposedly married Swift and Esther Johnson in 
1716. 

25In 1684. The Dublin Philosophical Society professed ideals identical with 
those of the Royal Society of London, and affiliated itself, immediately after 
its founding, with that older body. 


26Ashe contributed several papers to the Philosophical Transactions between 
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member of a group of Swift’s friends who used to meet during the 
summer and fall of 1707 at Dublin Castle with the Earl of Pem- 
broke when that nobleman was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ;** and 
the group included several other men whose interest in experimental 
science was serious and active. Pembroke himself had had for many 
years a lively interest in such subjects, having been President of the 
Royal Society in 1689-1690. Then there were Dr. Howard, Dr. 
Molyneux, and Sir Andrew Fountaine. Ralph Howard was a phy- 
sician. Thomas Molyneux, also a physician, was a student of many 
different branches of natural science, writer of various articles on 
human anatomy, mathematics, zodlogy, fossils, and antiquities which 
were published in the Royal Society’s Philosophical Transactions.”® 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, a later boon companion of Swift’s in Lon- 
don,®° was one of the best-known antiquarians and art-collectors of 
his day; a fact which may not seem to link him to the followers of 
natural science, but actually does, since few people at that time dis- 
tinguished at all carefully between the virtuosoes who studied fossils 
or butterflies and the virtuosoes who collected ancient coins or 
medals. 

As for Swift’s closest friend, Arbuthnot, his activity in the Royal 
Society and among the followers of the ‘‘new Science’’ is too well 
known to need elaboration. That genial physician, with his lively 
wit, his friendly sympathy, his frankness and common sense, his 
keen intelligence and literary taste, was a man as likely to influence 
Swift’s habits of thought as any whom Swift knew. He was to 
Swift a living example of the best qualities in a human being; 
Swift’s affectionate comment on learning of his friend’s illness has 
1684 and 1698; in Nos. 162 (Aug. 20, 1684), 164 (Oct. 20, 1684), 171 (May 
20, 1685), 176 (Nov. 26, 1685), 188 (July-Aug., 1687), 220 (March-April-May, 
1696), 243 (Aug. 1698). 

27Swift first endeared himself to Pembroke when he called at the castle to 
pay his respects. Pembroke was listening to a lecture by some physician on 
the habits of bees, especially their combining into commonwealths or nations; 
when Swift interrupted with the solemn comment that the bee nation is very 
ancient, for the Bible says that the Hivites were among the nations which 
Joshua conquered. Pembroke was tickled—also Sir Andrew Fountaine, who 
had come over with the earl and was present—and soon punning became one of 
the chief amusements of the three and of the group that gathered about them. 

28It is of some interest to note that Lord Somers, another and active Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, was also a personal acquaintance of Swift’s. A 
Tale of a Tub is dedicated to him. 

29For a list of Thomas Molyneux’s contributions to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, see the D.N.B. under his name. 

30See Journal to Stella, passim; for example, the entries for October 5 and 
6, 1710. 
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become so well known that to quote it is trite: ‘‘Oh! if the world 
had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my Travels. ... Our 
Doctor has every quality and virtue that can make a man amiable 
or useful.’’** Arbuthnot was no solemn pedant; he agreed heartily 
with his friends Swift and Pope that there were a great many fools, 
quacks, and lunatics among the men who were carrying on experi- 
ments and elaborating theories in natural philosophy. The Serib- 
lerus Papers are sufficient evidence of this fact, since from Swift’s 
own statement®? we ean be fairly certain that Arbuthnot was re. 
sponsible for the part of Martin Scriblerus’ biography that con- 
cerned the sciences. But Arbuthnot was discriminating in his 
satire, and differs from most of the wits who at that time and after- 
ward made fun of such experimenters and theorizers by possessing 
himself a lively sympathy for the experimental method.**  Irre- 
sponsible satirists like William King and (later in the century) Sir 
John Hill continually protest, to be sure, that they are promoting 
the cause of true science by ridiculing the false and trivial; but a 
eandid reader feels more than doubtful whether that was really 
their aim. Arbuthnot, while he protests his serious purposes far 
less, gives much more convincing evidence of his sincerity and in- 
telligent understanding. He was a prominent member of the Royal 
Society, and an active member of various committees, including two 
which were appointed to support Isaac Newton against his adver- 
saries Flamsteed and Leibnitz. He published in 1701 a glowing 
tribute to mathematics in ‘‘An Essay on the Usefulness of Mathe- 
matical Learning.’’ A good deal of the satire in Seriblerus is di- 
rected against backward-looking pedants who cling to the opinions 
of the ancients in spite of modern discoveries—is, in other words, 
in favor of the experimenters rather than against them.** Much of 
the rest of the satire is at the expense of irresponsible theorizers 
and system-makers in natural philosophy; and this sort of satire 
was as highly acceptable to most members of the Royal Society as it 


SS 2 wen 
81Letter to Pope, Sept. 29, 1725. In Swift’s Correspondence, ed. Ball, m, 
278. 
32Cf. Swift’s Correspondence, ed. Ball, 11, 162-163. 


33Arbuthnot’s opinions about natural science have been clearly and thorough- 
ly explained by Lester M. Beattie in his excellent critical study, John 
Arbuthnot (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). 

84Martin Scriblerus’ father, for instance (Memoirs of Scriblerus, Chapt. 
VIII) insists on upholding the opinion of Hippocrates on the flow of the blood, 
in spite of Harvey. ‘‘Though it shall be demonstrated,’’ he says, ‘‘that mod- 
ern blood circulates, yet I will believe with Hippocrates, that the blood of the 
ancients had a flux and reflux from the heart, like a tide.’’ 
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was to the wits and poets. The Society always professed its reverent 
allegiance to Francis Bacon with his insistence upon the necessity 
to experiment and observe phenomena; it honored Sir Isaac Newton 
for basing his general conclusions on mathematical demonstration. 
The main butt of Arbuthnot’s satire, in the Scriblerus papers as 
well as elsewhere, was John Woodward ;** it was Woodward’s wild 
theories and systems that Arbuthnot attacked; and Woodward, 
while a prominent member of the Royal Society, was intensely dis- 
liked by most of the other members. Even Woodward himself would 
not have disagreed with Arbuthnot’s principles, however much he 
did with their application to himself; for Woodward is in all his 
publications loud in proclaiming that he bases all his conclusions 
on observation and experiment.*® Arbuthnot was, in short, definite- 
ly on the side of the mathematicians and virtuosoes, even in his ridi- 
cule of the less responsible minds in their number. 

A curious set of personal connections between Swift and the stu- 
dents of natural phenomena appears from scattered passages in his 
journal and correspondence. Parliament had in 1714 offered the 
enormous reward of twenty thousand pounds to anyone who would 
determine a practicable method for determining longitude which 
could be used by navigators on the high seas. The money was final- 
ly given—somewhat grudgingly—in 1767 to John Harrison for his 
invention of a ship’s chronometer. But all during the period be- 
tween those two years, the golden bait attracted innumerable ‘‘ pro- 
jectors,’’ wise and otherwise. Evidently many of these projectors 
thought it advisable to obtain aid for their proposals from men who 
were considered to have political influence. Two such hopefuls ap- 
plied to Swift. The first he describes in a letter to Archbishop 


85Beattie proves this point by abundant evidence, in his book on Arbuthnot, 
cited above. 

36See the beginning of Woodward’s Essay toward a Natural History of the 
Earth (London, 1695); for example: ‘‘From a long train of Experience, the 
World is at length convine’d, that Observations are the only sure Grounds 
whereon to build a lasting and substantial Philosophy. All Parties are so far 
— upon this matter, that it seems to be now the common sense of Man- 


‘‘For which reason, I shall in the Work before me, give my self up to be 
guided wholly by Matter of Fact; as intending to steer that course which is 
thus agreed of all hands to be the best and surest: and not to offer any thing 
but what hath due warrant from Observations; and those both carefully made, 
and faithfully related.’’ After these solemn words, Woodward proceeds to 
make some of the wildest and most unprovable of all the wild speculations 
concerning the Deluge that appeared so often in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries! 
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King, March 29, 1712,°7 and also in the Journal to Stella for March 
28 of that year. To the Archbishop he writes on his best behavior: 
‘‘A projector has lately applied to me to recommend him to the 
Ministry about an invention for finding out the longitude. .... I 
understand nothing of the mathematics; but I am told it is a thing 
as improbable as the philosopher’s stone, or perpetual motion.’’ To 
Stella he writes more freely and pungently: ‘‘A projector has been 
applying himself to me, to recommend him to the ministry, because 
he pretends to have found out the longitude. I believe he has no 
more found it out than he has found out mine * * *,’** The second 
projector is described in a Journal of 1727 :*° 

This moment comes a Letter to me from one Whelden who tells me he hears I 
am a lover of the Mathematicks, that he has found out the Longitude, shown 
his discourse to Dr. Dobbs of your College, and sent Letters to all the Mathe- 
maticians in London three months ago, but received no answer, and desires I 
would read his discourse. I sent back his Letter with my answer under it, too 
long to tell you, only I said I had too much of the Longitude already, by two 
projectors, whom I encouraged. one of which was a cheat and the other cut his 


own. throat,4° and for himself I thought he had a mind to deceive others, or 
was deceived himself. 


The Scriblerus Club was amused at the various wild schemes pro- 
posed for ascertaining longitude. Arbuthnot planned to have Mar- 
tin Seriblerus concoct a burlesque scheme for that purpose, but 
wrote to Swift that his plan was spoiled because the distinguished 
theologian William Whiston published seriously almost the same 
scheme Arbuthnot was about to propose in jest! 


Whiston has at last published his project of the longitude; the most ridiculous 
thing that ever was thought on. But a pox on him! he has spoiled one of my 
papers for Scriblerus, which was a proposal for the longitude, not very unlike 
his, to this purpose: that since there was no pole for East and West, that all 
the Princes of Europe should join and build two prodigious poles, upon high 
mountains, with a vast lighthouse to serve for a pole-star. I was thinking of a 
calculation of the time, charges, and dimensions. Now you must understand, 
his project is by light-houses, and explosion of bombs at a certain hour.41 


The passage is worth quoting to show that Swift learned, even 
through Arbuthnot, something of the details of such projects. The 
longitudinous projectors obviously did nothing to raise Swift’s gen- 
eral opinion of virtuosoes, and good deal to lower it. But it is im- 


87Correspondence, ed. Ball, 1, 322-325. 

38Editor’s note in Temple Scott edition. ‘‘Word obliterated.’’ 

39Published in Craik’s Life of Swift, Appendix IV. 

40The projector who cut his own throat was Joseph Beaumont, a tradesman 
of Trine of whom Swift was personally very fond. (See the references in 


Swift’s Correspondence, listed in the index to Ball’s edition under Beaumont’s 
name), and who, becoming insane, killed himself. 


41Swift’s Correspondence, ed. Ball, m1, 186. 
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SWIFT AND NATURAL SCIENCE 113 
portant to notice that he did know, directly and in detail, both about 
the projects and about the projectors concerned with them. 

It is obviously absurd, then, to accuse Swift of ignorance concern- 
ing the science he satirized. 

His knowledge, while it was extensive, was nevertheless not the 
technical knowledge of a practitioner or professional. He certainly 
did not consider it to be that, and would have hooted at the thought 
of calling himself a virtuoso. His remark in the letter to Archbishop 
King, quoted above, is significant—‘‘I understand nothing of the 
mathematies.’’ He deferred entirely to Arbuthnot as regarded the 
satire on science for the Seriblerus papers—‘‘I could put together, 
and lard, and strike out well enough, but all that relates to the 
sciences must be from you.’’**? These are obviously extreme state- 
ments. Certainly by 1726, when he finished the third Voyage of 
Gulliver, Swift had decided to write his own satire on science in- 
stead of leaving that sort of thing to his friend. Pretty certainly, 
also, he understood a little more than ‘‘nothing’’ of mathematics; 
at least, there is a story** that he once affirmed mathematics to be an 
easy study, and proved his point by solving with astonishing rapid- 
ity a difficult problem set him by his friend Sheridan. But the 
point of importance to students of his satires is that his knowledge 
was that of a keenly alert, well educated, and thoughtful layman. 
Here and there he had picked up—sometimes by chance, often for 
the deliberate purpose of satire—details which went beyond a lay- 
man’s usual knowledge; but no more often than would a wide- 
awake journalist of today. 

As to the attitude he habitually took toward such matters, his 
erities have frequently gone wrong, through failure to consider the 
facts carefully. He had, for one thing—more than anyone has until 
now noted in print—particularly good opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the virtuosoes’ own point of view toward their 
studies; and that not simply of the fools and quacks among them, 
but also of the wiser heads. True, he ran up against people like the 
projectors on longitude. But he knew far better the attitudes of 
Ashe, Fountaine, Arbuthnot—men whose intelligence and wit he 
certainly respected. He surely did not saunter about at china-shops 
and book-sellers with Fountaine, or trust his many bodily illnesses to 
Arbuthnot’s care, with sneering contempt in the back of his mind. 


42Letter to Arbuthnot, July 3, 1714. Swift’s Correspondence, ed. Ball, n, 


162-163. 


43See Sir Walter Scott’s Memoirs of Jonathan Swift (Edinburgh, 1834), p. 
294, note 2. 
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The virtuosoes whom Swift knew best were not fools, and he did 
not think them fools. He must have known the bases on which they 
rested their belief in the value of natural science. If he differed in 
his own belief, it must have been with knowledge of the opposing 
arguments and with at least a degree of respect for them. He knew 
his friends’ serious enthusiasm for such activity just as well as he 
did the many satiric jibes at its expense that were current in his 
day. 

In fact, the wits who satirized and the virtuosoes who studied 
seriously were not always separate persons. This fact is always 
overlooked by critics; yet it is plain enough. Arbuthnot was both 
wit and virtuoso. So were several members of the Earl of Pem- 
broke’s circle. <A ‘‘dialogue’’ which Swift wrote and left in manu- 
seript pictures this latter group in what must have been a charac- 
teristic conversation.** Ashe, Pembroke, Fountaine, Molyneux, 
and Howard start talking about serious matters such as might have 
been under consideration by the Dublin Philosophical Society, and 
the talk is continually upset by puns. But it is not simply the others 
in the company who make the puns—the very men who start the 
serious talk are full of them, and continually make fun of their own 
seriousness. The picture is not of a group of solemn pedants being 
baited by wits, but of men who are both wits and serious students 
of natural philosophy, jesting with one another. 

To recapitulate: for an understanding of Swift’s satire on 
natural science, it is necessary to recognize the facts (1) that he 
considered scientific experiment as for himself a harmless trivial 
form of amusement, (2) that he was thoroughly versed in other 
satirie literature on the subject, (3) that he was thoroughly alive 
to what was going on in this field of activity at the time, (4) that 
he knew, through friendly intercourse with men he respected, what 
were the serious ideals and purposes of natural historians and 
philosophers, and (5) that he knew there were honest, able, and 
witty men as well as quacks, fools, and pedants, among the vir- 
tuosoes. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to consider in relation to each satiric 
reference to natural science the particular purposes which Swift had 
in mind when making that reference. These purposes were by no 
means the same throughout his writings. 

If one may judge from his early Ode to the Athenian Society, he 


44The dialogue is printed in F. E. Ball’s edition of Swift’s Correspondence, 
1, 375ff. (Appendix IT). 
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emerged from boyhood with vague respect for investigation into 
natural phenomena, but with little or no real interest. Then when 
through his employer Sir William Temple he became involved in 
the ancients-moderns controversy, he took Temple’s side—both loyal- 
ty to Temple and his own love for classical literature made this 
choice inevitable—and since the chief argument in favor of the 
‘‘moderns’’ related to their advance in scientific knowledge, he in- 
evitably ridiculed that asserted advance. Looking at the writings 
of virtuosoes with an eye to possible satire, and having in his mind 
also the jibes that satirists before him had made, he found plenty 
to ridicule; and in A Tale of a Tub and The Battle of the Books is 
fun-making partly for the sake of controversy, partly out of sheer 
high-spirited amusement. In A Tale of a Tub, his main satirie pur- 
pose is to ridicule faults and absurdities in the churches; the humor 
at the expense of Wotton and the virtuosoes is of lesser importance 
and without malice. Again and again, Swift’s burlesque of the 
virtuosoes’ activities is a means of accomplishing his main purpose 
of ecclesiastical satire, not an end in itself; as, for example, in the 
passage describing the ‘‘Discoveries, Projects, and Machines’’ 
which Peter invented when he turned ‘‘Projector and Virtuoso.’’** 

In the third Voyage of Gulliver, however, the situation is differ- 
ent. There the satire on science has a far more serious purpose; 
and Swift is conducting his own independent attack against man- 
kind, not simply lending his pen to Temple. 

His main aim in Gulliver is to attack man’s pride in his own 
achievements; and in doing se he follows the plan of imagining an 
open-minded but simple-hearted average Englishman placed in situ- 
ations which destroy his illusions about mankind and edueate him to 
a most uncomfortable understanding of the truth. During his stay 
in Lilliput, Gulliver’s education is only started. He notices how 
ridiculous the pretensions to power of these tiny people are—how 
silly their pride in military strength when it comes into comparison 
with human standards—how trivial and childish the activities and 
dissensions of their courtiers; but he does not clearly understand 
the implications of all this to human pride, because he is a giant 
among them, and his own power is immense compared to theirs. 
Therefore his ego is still undeflated when he reaches home. 

In the second Voyage, the truth is foreed upon him. Placed in 
the land of the giants, he finds human physique as puny there as 
Lilliputian physique would be in England. He finds that his ut- 


454 Tale of a Tub, Sect. IV. 
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most strength and valor are ridiculous and childish to the Brod. 
bingnagnians; and he realizes that as nothing is great or little ex. 
cept by comparison, no living thing—Lilliputian, European, or 
Brobdingnagnian—has any reason to feel pride in physical power, 
His mind then becomes active; and he argues to himself that size js 
not everything; that a great civilization, a glorious social system, 
can exist without regard to size. He makes this argument to the king 
of Brobdingnag; whereupon the king says, ‘‘You are right; now 
show me this wonderful civilization.’’ The patriotic but truthful 
Gulliver describes the political and social framework of his own 
dear country, and the king concludes that judging from that de- 
seription the bulk of Englishmen must ‘‘be the most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl upon 
the surface of the earth.’’ Man’s pride in his civilization’s worth 
and power, then, is ridiculous. 

The third and fourth Voyages are strictly according to this same 
plan. In the third, Gulliver is educated to the knowledge that 
man’s pride in his more purely intellectual attainments, in his 
progress as conqueror of nature and discoverer of her secrets, is 
absurd. In the fourth Voyage he receives the last most crushing 
blow of all, the realization that his pride both in his essential human 
nature and in his possession of reason is contemptible; that he dif- 
fers from the Yahoos only in being worse and more corrupt than 
they are. All four Voyages are a single sustained and complete in- 
dictment of man for his pride in himself. The third Voyage is a 
necessary part of that plan. 

Swift said once, in a letter to Pope,** that he denounced not Tom, 
Dick, and Harry as individuals but mankind in the mass. He did 
not really believe that every single statesman is corrupt, or that 
every single man is worse than any beast ; but while writing Gulliver 
he did, in his savage prophet-like fury, see men in the mass as 
creatures to be condemned. So, in the third Voyage, he makes no 
exceptions to his ridicule of impractical, inhuman, absent-minded 
mathematicians, and trivial, insane, filthy experimenters. He knew 
that Arbuthnot was an exception. He certainly knew in his heart 
that Newton was, though he did not scruple to include in describing 
the Laputians certain signs which pointed to that great man him- 
self. But his logic carried him to the conclusion that virtuosoes in 
the mass were utterly contemptible. 
~ 48Correspondence, ed Ball, m, 277. Letter of Sept. 29,1725: ‘But princi- 


pally I hate and detest that animal called man, although I heartily love John, 
Peter, Thomas, and so forth.’’ 
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Yet in the third Voyage it was his logic far more than his feeling 
that carried him cn. Swift really, at bottom, thought of the investi- 
gation into natural phenomena as an activity which, while often 
trivial, pedantic, and useless, was comparatively harmless. He had 
no such passionate: indignation against it as he had against the 
political and social activities which seemed to him vicious and dam- 
nable. He was not enough of a forecaster of the future to perceive 
the ways in which natural science was later to affect men’s religion 
and morals. He ridiculed pride in scientific progress, as he ridi- 
culed all other forms of pride; but he really did not take the natural 
sciences seriously as objects for condemnation. As a result, the 
white heat of his scornful imagination cooled into the lesser glow of 
ingenuity. Arbuthnot sensed the failure, though he did not state 
clearly—perhaps did not see—the reason for it. Swift himself must 
have felt something lacking when, in writing to his publisher about 
possible illustrations for Gulliver, he confessed, ‘‘I know not what 
to do with the Projectors.’’*7 He did not, that is, visualize them as 
clearly and vividly as he did the other creatures of his imagination. 
They were part of his main scheme; but he could not whip his mind 
into treating them as equally important with the other parts. 

Readers have said again and again that the trouble with Swift’s 
satire in the third Voyage is that he did not see the practical im- 
portance and value of natural science. That is one trouble, to be 
sure; but it is not the main reason why the satire has less force as 
art. The most serious lack is the absence of any clear sense of the 
philosophical importance which natural science has in relation to 
the ideas men live by. For this lack of perception Swift cannot be 
at all blamed. He was not blind or ignorant; he simply lived in 
the early eighteenth century, and was like the vast majority of his 
contemporaries in considering the proper study of mankind to be 
man. He knew, clearly enough, what was going on in mathematics 
and natural philosophy. He was not blindly contemptuous of its 
aims, for too many of his friends were sympathetic to them. But 
he saw no farther than the virtuosoes themselves into the future 
effects of scientific knowledge. Like them, he considered that such 
research at its best might lead toward two main results: first, prae- 
tical improvement in mechanical arts; and second, wonder and 
amazement at the great works of God in nature. Of the first result 





4™Letter from Swift to Motte, Dec. 28, 1727. In Ball’s edition of Swift’s 
Correspondence, 111, 440. 
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he was skeptical; doubting whether the mathematicians, experi- 
menters, and projectors were adding as much to man’s well-being 
as they thought they were. If one reads the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for those years, one can understand, even if one does not agree 
with, such skepticism. The second result he knew impressed some 
of his friends very strongly. As for himself, it seemed harmless for 
a man to learn that the bodily structure of a louse is strange and 
wonderful—but hardly a result which led to the salvation of man’s 
soul, or repaid him for a lifetime of energetic effort. 

Finally, it is a very serious misunderstanding of Swift’s mind to 
assume, as most if not all the critics do who touch upon the topic, 
that if Swift were writing today he would be less inclined to satirize 
science.*® As men have studied the material universe more in- 
tensively and systematically, during the late eighteenth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth centuries, they have hardly become more 
like Swift’s completely rational Houyhnhnms. And if Swift had 
written that third Voyage in the early nineteenth century when 
optimistic philosophers prated fatuously of inevitable progress for 
man because of science’s advanee—or if he had written later in that 
century when men’s beliefs in an intelligent beneficent Creator were 
dying and dissolving at every hand—or if he were writing now, 
when through man’s mastery of nature we all can put on highly 
Scientific gas-masks and mount scientific anti-aircraft guns to de- 
fend ourselves against equally scientific horror from the skies, but 
are helpless to devise means of keeping that scientific horror out of 
the skies—in short, if Swift had our present perspective; I am cer- 
tain that with his more enlightened understanding of natural sci- 
ence’s potential effects upon human beings, he would write a third 
Voyage that would be far greater as art than that which exists. But 
it would be greater, not because he would cease satirizing science, 
but because instead of treating it as a comparatively harmless trivial 
occupation he would pour out upon it the fullest and most bitterly 
tragic energy of his saeva indignatio. 


48Perhaps it is well to comment at this point that I am referring to Swift’s 
mind, not to my own mind or that of the reader. 

An example of the usual assumption, on the question what Swift would write 
about science today, is in Ernest Bernbaum’s admirable introduction to his 
edition of Gulliver (New York, 1920), pp. xviii-xx. Bernbaum’s contention 
that we have not progressed as far beyond the freakish notions of the Laputian 
projectors as optimists believe, and his illustrations of the fact, clearly rest on 
the assumption that today Swift would be at least less inclined to satirize sci- 
entists. 




















THE SUBTERRANEOUS VOYAGE 
By ALEXANDER H. KRrappre 


Princeton, N. J. 


In the seventeenth chapter of Voltaire’s Candide the hero and 
his faithful Cacambo find themselves in a wilderness situated, it 
seems, west of the Jesuit republic of Paraguay. For a whole month 
they wander about, living on wild fruit, until, at the end of their 
strength, they come upon an empty boat on the bank of a small river. 
On Cacambo’s advice they fill it with cocoanuts and let themselves 
drift with the current, hoping to reach some inhabited country. 

Ils voguérent quelques lieues entre des bords tantét fleuris, tantét arides, 
tantét unis, tantdt escarpés. La riviére s’élargissait toujours; enfin elle se 
perdait sous une vofite de rochers épouvantables qui s’élevaient jusqu’au ciel. 
Les deux voyageurs eurent la hardiesse de s’abandonner aux flots sous cette 
vofite. Le fleuve reserré en cet endroit les porta avec une rapidité et un bruit 
horrible. Au bout de vingt-quatre heures ils revirent le jour, mais leur canot 
se fracassa contre les écueils. Il fallut se trainer de rocher en rocher pendant 


une lieue entiére: enfin ils découvrirent un horizon immense bordé de montagnes 
inaccessibles. Le pays était cultivé pour le plaisir comme pour le besoin. . . 


They soon learn that they have arrived in Eldorado, where gold and 
precious stones lie in the village streets, the country where, in 
Candide’s words, everything goes well.’ 

In commenting on this text, M. André Morize pointed out the 
sources drawn on by Voltaire: W. Raleigh, the Inca Garcilasso de 
la Vega, José de Acosta, ete.2 But he significantly added: ‘‘Dans 
aucune des relations d’Amérique je n’ai trouvé la voite de rochers 
sous laquelle pénétre le fleuve et ot s’engagent les voyageurs; je me 
demande si Voltaire ne méle pas ici une réminiscence de Buffon’.’’ 

Let us see how far this conjecture is justified. Buffon’s text reads 
as follows: 

Cette grande caverne (i.e. the Devil’s Hole in Derbyshire) présente d’abord 
une ouverture fort considérable, comme celle d’une trés grande porte d’église; 
par cette ouverture, il coule un gros ruisseau; en avangant, la vofite de la 
caverne se rabaisse si fort, qu’en un certain endroit on est obligé, pour con- 


tinuer sa route, de se mettre sur 1’eau du ruisseau dans des baquets fort plats, 
ot on se couche pour passer sous la vofite de la caverne, qui est abaissée en cet 





1Ed. André Morize, Paris, 1913, pp. 104ff. I have modernised the spelling. 
2Ibid., p. 105. 
8Théorie de la Terre, art. XVII (Gwres complétes, 1 (Paris, 1858), p. 280. 
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endroit au point que l’eau touche presque & la vofite; aprés avoir passé cet 
endroit, la voiite se reléve, et on voyage encore sur la riviére. . . 

There is, in this account, no question of any adventurous traveller 
reaching Eldorado or, for that matter, any other country resembling 
it. 

An episode strikingly like the one under discussion oceurs in the 
Voyages et aventures de Jacques Massé, published in 1710, a novel 
belonging to the genre of the extraordinary voyage and sharing with 
Voltaire’s masterpiece (as M. Morize himself noted‘) a number of 
other more or less picturesque episodes. It would therefore seem 
logical enough to assume that this work was Voltaire’s model or one 
of them. 


Jacques Massé is shipwrecked and, after numerous adventures, reaches an 
unknown country where he runs a risk of being ensnared by an amorous queen, 
In fear of his life, he decides to flee with his companions. They leave the 
country by boat on a canal. When asleep, while drifting with the current, they 
are awakened by strange sounds and find themselves in a cavern. The river 
flows through a long subterraneous passage. After anxious hours they finally 
emerge in a level country near the coast, in the vicinity of which they pass 
several years until taken in, at last, by a European vessel.5 


Though in this account the country reached is not Eldorado, still 
the general situation is sufficiently similar to warrant the conclusion 
that this episode may have been in Voltaire’s mind. The question 
arises: Where did the author of Jacques Massé obtain it; for he at 
least cannot have drawn on Buffon, whose Théorie de la Terre was 
published as late as 1749. The clue is furnished by certain incidents 
connected with the shipwreck. 


On his sixth voyage, Sindbad’s ship is wrecked near an island of which the 
extant texts have little to say but which, in the lost original, seems to have 
been connected with the traditions of the Mountain of Loadstone.6 Sindbad 
and his crew succeed in saving their lives, some provisions, and the most valu- 
able part of the cargo. When their food supplies are consumed, the men die 
of hunger; Sindbad alone survives. Near the shore is the source of a river 
which flows into a mountain. With the wreckage of the ship he constructs a 
raft, loads it with precious stones and embarks boldly. His courage is reward- 
ed: after many days of subterraneous navigation he reaches an inhabited 
country, where he is well received.7 


Here, as in Jacques Massé, we have the shipwreck, the landing of the 
hero in an unknown country, his descent in a boat or on a raft down 


40p. cit., pp. L, 103, 112. 
5Geoffrey Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature, Paris, 
1922, pp. 70ff. 


6A. Graf, Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, Torino, 1892-93, I, 
375; L. Jordan, Archiv. f.d. Studiwm d. neueren Spr. u. Lit., cxit (1904), p. 340. 


7V. Chauvin, Bibliographie, vu, 25; M. J. de Goeje, De Gids, 1889, 111, 393ff. 
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a mysterious river which has cut a tunnel through a mountain, and 
his arrival in a country from where he is able to return home in 
safety. The Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, forming part of the 
Arabian Nights, were translated into French by Antoine Galland 
between 1704 and 1717. They were sufficiently popular and quite 
familiar to men of letters, and it is not-unlikely that the episode of 
Jacques Massé was modelled after the Oriental Sindbad story. 

Our theme was popular and quite widespread in the Orient: it 
is found, besides, in an Arabic novel, the Seyf Zu-l-Yezen,® in the 
Voyages of Abulfawarts (which were subsequently translated into 
French),® and in the Turkish History of the Forty Vezirs.’° 

In the Voyages of Abulfauaris the hero, inveigled by an infidel to descend 
into a pit to collect pearls, finds himself marooned, when the noise of running 
water draws his attention to a brook which flows through the cavern and which 
turns out to be a branch of the sea. By groping his way in the darkness he 
finds the outlet and arrives on the seashore where, after signaling a passing 
ship, he is taken on board. 

In the History of the Forty Vezirs the thirteenth vezir tells a story 
of particular interest in this connection because, as in Jacques 
Massé, the subterraneous voyage is preceded by an amorous ad- 
venture : 

A young prince goes to sea, is captured by a Frankish corsair and, after 
numerous tribulations, arrives in a foreign country where he is given the king’s 
daughter in marriage. At her death he is compelled by the custom of the 
country to have himself buried with her. He escapes from the burial pit by 
following in the tracks of an animal.11 Accompanied by a fair girl, who had 
been shut up in the pit with her dead husband, he finds a boat, in which both 


descend a river through a tunnel. After emerging at last they arrive in a 
country which turns out to be a sort of Eldorado or earthly paradise. 


This account resembles the corresponding episode of Jacques 
Massé in that the hero is put in this strange predicament as a result 
of an amorous adventure: the advances of a romanesque queen in 
the French novel, a marriage with a king’s daughter in the Turkish 
story. The latter resembles Candide in that the hero and his com- 
panion arrive in a sort of Eldorado, of which the older French 


8The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, transl. by E. W. Lane, London, 1893- 
94, 111, 109, n. 83. 

®Les Voyages d’Abulfaouaris, in Cabinet des Fées, xv, 286; ef. G. Huet, 
Romania, xutv (1915-17), 451ff. 

10K, J. W. Gibb, The History of the Forty Vezirs, London, 1886, pp. 151ff.; 
ef. Chauvin, vil, 76. 

11Also this feature occurs in the Sindbad novel and in other Oriental works; 
ef, Chauvin, v, 72, 255; vi, 165; vil, 19. The theme seems to have some basis 
in reality; ef. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, Berlin-Leipzig, 
1910-1931, m, 656. 
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novel knows nothing. We are led to suspect that the adventure of 
Jacques Massé was not the only model or the only reminiscence of 
the author of Candide. 

The author of Jacques Massé was however not the first Occidental 
author to make use of this picturesque theme. In the preceding 
century Torquato Tasso had used it to advantage in his Gerusalemme 
Liberata. Carlo and Ubaldo, in search of Rinaldo, in the Vicinity 
of Ascalon approach a river swollen by heavy rains which disap- 
pears into a spacious grotto or cavern. At this point they meet a 
venerable old man, dressed in a cloak of snow-white linen and of 
supernatural aspect. He leads them into the tunnel cut by the 
river : 


E miran d’ogni intorno il ricco fiume 

di care pietre il margine dipinto; 

onde, come a pid fiaccole s’allume, 
splende quel loco, e’1 fosco orror n’é vinto. 
Quivi scintilla con ceruleo lume 

il celeste zaffiro ed il giacinto; 

vi fiammeggia il carbonchio, e luce il saldo 
diamante, e lieto ride il bel smeraldo. 


They are finally given a boat in which they descend the river into 
the Mediterranean.’” 

Where did Tasso find this theme? A clue is furnished by the 
appearance of the mysterious old man, the mago d’Ascalona, 
whom we have met neither in the French nor in the Arabic texts 
discussed thus far. He does appear in a medieval variant of the 
Subterraneous Voyage. 


Certain interpolations of the medieval Alexander romance, found in a num- 
ber of MSS., relate how Alexander, having pitched his camp on the bank of the 
river Tigris, notices a gigantic leaf floating down, one fathom wide and one 
and one half fathoms long, greener than an ivy leaf. He is seized with a 
desire to penetrate into the unknown land where such plants grow. On the 
advice of Aristotle he has a boat built in which he rows upstream with twenty- 
two of his best knights. They reach a high mountain with a grotto from which 
the river bursts forth. For four days they row through the tunnel; on the 
fifth they emerge and behold a wall with a window. As they demand admis- 
sion a man with a snow-white skin and clothed in snow-white garments appears 
and informs them that the wall surrounds the Terrestrial Paradise. The giant 
leaf, which had attracted Alexander’s attention, had come from a tree inside 
this abode of bliss.13 

12Canto XIV, st. 32ff.; XV, st. 1ff. Vicenzo Vivaldi, La Gerusalemme 
Liberata studiata nelle sue fonti, 1 (Trani, 1907), 186ff., discusses the classical 
sources and analogues of the episode but is silent on the provenance of the 
central theme. 

18P, Meyer, Romania, x1 (1882), 228-44; cf. W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, Stuttgart, 1905, pp. 75ff. Prof. E. C. Armstrong kindly calls my at- 
tention also to L. P. G. Peckham and M. S. La Du, La Prise de Defur and Le 
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This strange episode clearly did not originate in the Occident. 
According to the Greek Pseudo-Callisthenes and the Syriac homily 
attributed (wrongly) to Jaqob of Sarig, 

Alexander, wishing to acquire eternal life, sets out with a select band of 
youths. After traversing the land of darkness, they reach a country abound- 
ing in springs. One day Alexander’s cook washes a dried fish in one of these, 
and the fish suddenly comes to life and swims off. The cook, anxious to re- 
capture it, leaps into the water. Being a man of limited understanding, he 
fails to grasp the import of the event and mentions it to no one until they 
are on their return journey. Mad with grief and disappointment at having 
thus missed the opportunity of attaining his heart’s desire, Alexander wants 
to kill the cook but finds it impossible, the man having become immortal thanks 
to his involuntary bath in the spring of life.14 


The precious stones in the river tunnel mentioned in Tasso’s poem 
recur in medieval fiction. Thus in the prose romance of Huon de 
Bordeaux, a chapbook which utilised an older chanson de geste, 
Esclarmonde,’* the hero, after suffering shipwreck at the Mountain 
of Loadstone, finds the fountain of youth and the tree of life. He 
embarks on a pinnace decked with gold and precious stones and 
descends a stream which flows with great velocity through a tunnel 
lighted by the radiance of gems. Of these Huon gathers a hand- 
ful. His bark at last emerges in a tranquil sea, which turns out to 
be the Persian Gulf.*® 

Huon’s voyage is in the opposite direction from Alexander’s: the 
fountain of youth and the tree of life are evidently located in the 
Terrestrial Paradise from which the hero descends the mysterious 
river (the Euphrates or Tigris). 

The shipwreck at the Mountain of Loadstone occurs also in the 
Middle High German Herzog Ernst, the primitive (and now largely 
lost) text of which was composed about 1175.17 The hero and his 
companion construct a raft on which they float down a river through 
a tunnel and reach a hospitable country. 

These medieval texts present essentially the same facts as Sind- 
Voyage d’Alexandre aw Paradis terrestre, Princeton, 1935, pp. xxxiii, xliiff., 


73ff. 


14Cf. I. Friedlaender, Alexanders Zug nach dem Lebensquell wnd die Chad- 
hirlegende, in Archiv f. Religionswiss., xm (1910), 161ff.; Lehmann-Haupt, 
op. cit., U, 836; E. A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, Cam- 
bridge, 1889, pp. 260, 18; 261, 2; C. Hunnius, Zeitsch. d. Deutschen Morgiéin- 
landischen Gesellschaft, LX (1906), 186ff. 


15M. Schweigel, Esclarmonde (Ausg. wu. Abh., LXxxi), Marburg, 1889, pp. 
46ff., 105ff.; L. Jordan, Archiv, cx, 328-43. 

16J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, ed. H. Wilson, London, 1896, 1, 307; 
J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, tv, 41; Graf, op. cit., 1, 374. 
17Cf. Paul’s Grundriss, m1 (1), 257; Graf. u, 372f. 
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bad’s sixth voyage; but they add the theme of the Mountain of 
Loadstone, which there is reason to believe formed part of the 
primitive Sindbad story and which is certainly of Oriental origin. 
Gédéon Huet was no doubt right in assuming that these medieva] 
stories go back to Oriental models diffused in Europe at the time of 
the ecrusades.’® 

Two main variants of our theme thus stand out: in the one (A) 
the hero in the course of his wanderings ascends or descends an 
unknown river, passes through a tunnel, and arrives in a sort of 
Terrestrial Paradise or Eldorado (Candide, Forty Vezirs, Alex- 
ander romance). In the other (B) the hero, after a shipwreck, 
descends a river, passes through a tunnel, and reaches a known 
country or a known sea, from which he manages to return home 
safely (Jacques Massé, Sindbad, Huon de Bordeaux, Esclarmonde, 
Herzog Ernst). Tasso’s episode stands somewhat apart, as does the 
story of the Voyages of Abulfauaris; but also the French chapbook 
really occupies an intermediary position since the fountain of 
youth is clearly the equivalent of the Terrestrial Paradise. 

* * 
* 


To determine the priority of the one or the other of these two 
groups, let us examine the tradition of the Terrestrial Paradise. It 
was current (quite independently of the Alexander romance) in 
the Byzantine Empire before it reached the Occident. Thus the 
chronicler Severianus of Gabala, in his compilation De mundi cre- 
atione, gives the following account :?° 


A great river ... waters the Terrestrial Paradise and then rushes into a 
precipice, continuing its course underground... For a long time it remains 
hidden, until it emerges again in various places .. ., so that men are unable, 
by following the rivers, to reach Paradise, which thus remains inaccessible to 
them. 


Philostorgios, in his Historia ecclesiastica, reports a similar tra- 
dition :?? 


1sChauvin, v, 200, 202, 269; vm, 52, 61; Graf, 1, 106; mn, 361; cf. also G. 
Huet, Romania, xtv (1918-19), pp. 194-204. 

19Romania, XLIv, 437, 444; ef. also Jordan, Archiv, cxu, 343. 

20Migne, P. G., Lv1, 479, 6-17; ef. also Karl Dieterich, Byzantinische Quellen 
zur Ladnder- und Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 1912, I, 35, n. 1. 

21Migne, P. G., Lxv, 492f.; Dieterich, op. cit., 1, 43 and 35. It is fairly ob- 
vious that the tradition found in Cosmas Indicopleustes (sixth century), accord- 
ing to which all four rivers of Paradise disappear in the earth, to reappear in 
the inhabited world (Graf, 1, 5), is merely a generalisation of the same idea. 
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Scripture relating that the Tigris and the Euphrates have their sources in 
the Terrestrial Paradise reports nothing but the truth. Having been fed by 
their first sources, they reach a certain point after flowing on the earth’s sur- 
face. But then they are swallowed up by a great sandy plain and disappear 
in the depth of the earth, until they reach a dry and rocky region. Meeting 
with resistance, they collect their waters and make their way by sheer force. 
Having, in their subterraneous course, given off a considerable part of their 
water to the intermediary layers of the earth, they reappear on the earth’s 
surface carrying a much smaller volume of water. There is nothing incredible 
in their subterraneous course, since there are many other and even larger and 
stronger rivers that disappear in the earth, 


and again: 


The Tigris and the Euphrates, disappearing as they do underground and 
then reappearing on the earth’s surface, unlike the Hyphasis, can carry noth- 
ing away with their current from the Terrestrial Paradise. 

The localization of the Terrestrial Paradise and of the mysterious 
tunnel thus closely agrees with the episode of Huon de Bordeaux 
and also with the Alexander romance, for the Syriae version of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes reports that Alexander, on his expedition to 
the spring of life and immortality, wen* up to the source of the 
Tigris.2? Nor is this all. The homily of the Pseudo-Jaqob of Sariig 
and the Syriac Alexander romance state that, before reaching the 
land of darkness, the king arrived at a mountain range named 
Masis, which is the ancient Armenian name for the highest moun- 
tain of the central province of Ararat.”° 

The same locality appears in traditions current at the time of 
Mohammed, witness a famous Ku’ran text :*4 

Musa (Moses) said to his servant: ‘‘I will not rest until I shall have found 
the magma’al-bahrain (‘the point of union of the two seas’), even if I have to 
wander eighty years.’’ When they had reached this magma’al-bahrain they 
forgot their fish, which had taken its course through a tunnel into the sea. 
Having wandered on, he (Musa) said to his servant: ‘‘Bring our meal, for 
we are tired from this our journey.’’ He (the servant) said: ‘‘Doest thou 
see (what has happened to me)? When we were at the rock I forgot the fish. . . 
It has taken its course into the sea in a marvelous manner.’’ He (Musa) said: 
‘‘This is what we have been in quest of.’’ And so they returned the way they 
had come. 

It is clear that the fish and the mysterious tunnel are reminiscences 
of the Alexander romance, of which Mohammed appears to have 
heard snatches.?® 


22Budge, op. et loc. cit. 

23Knoés, Chrestomathia Syriaca, p. 72, 6ff.; cf. A. Ungnad and H. Gress- 
mann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, Gottingen, 1911, pp. 161f. 

24xvil, 59ff. Cf. M. Lidzbarski, Zeitsch. f. Assyriologie, vir (1892) pp. 
104ff.; vimt (1893), pp. 263ff. 


25Friedlaender, loc. cit., p. 223; H. Ethé, Sitzewngsber. d. Miinchener Akad. 
d. Wiss., philos.-philolog. u. hist. Cl., 1871, p. 381. 
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How did the Arabs come to associate Moses with this tradition? 
The reason must be sought in a popular etymology: the mountain 
range through which the Tigris has cut a narrow gorge and under 
which it disappears in a long tunnel, was known, in ancient Ar. 
menian, by the name of Masis, in Roman times as Masius Mons, in 
the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh as Masu.”° There, according to a 
tradition still current, Noah’s Ark is supposed to have landed ;” 
there, in the belief of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, lay 
the Mountain of the Gods and Paradise.** The Arabs associated 
this name, the meaning of which was obscure to them, with Musa 
(Moses), hence the Ku’ran text quoted above.”® 

Nor did the tradition die with Mohammed. Mukaddasi speaks of 
the source of the Tigris which emerges below a place called ribat of 
Du’l-Karnain, at the Gate of Darkness.*° In another passage he 
adds: ‘‘Underneath is the Gate of Darkness through which Du’l- 
Karnain entered.’*! Also Yakait (1, 551) mentions a source of 
the Tigris which emerges ‘‘at the place called Haltiras from the 
Cavern of Darkness.’’>? 

There is then a long and consistent tradition, both in the Orient 
and in the Occident, associating the mysterious tunnel with some 
locality on the upper course of the Tigris. Let us now examine 
more closely the headwaters of this river. It is formed by the con- 
fluence of two rivers, the Western Tigris and the Eastern Tigris 
(Bohtan-su). The headwaters of the former are called to this day, 
in the language of the Kurds, Bylkdle(i)n-su or Byrkéle (i) n-su.® 
This name is supposed by some to be a corruption of Du’l-Karnain,* 
the ‘Horned One’, which is the epithet commonly applied, by Or- 
iental texts, to Alexander the Great.*®> The rock castle above the 
spot where the river emerges is still called Du’l-Karnain.** In the 














26Strabo, x1. 14. 1-3; Ungnad-Gressmann, op. et loc. cit. 

27Lehmann-Hawupt, 1, 167. 

28Ungnad-Gressmann, p. 114. 

29R. Hartmann, Zeitsch. d. Deutschen Morgenléndischen Gesellsch., uxvu 
(1913), p. 750. 

30Ed. de Goeje, p. 20. 

=—” p-. 146; cf. Hartmann, Der Islam, rx (1919), p. 241; Lehmann-Haupt, 
Il, , 

32Cf. Lehmann-Haupt, 0, 838. 

33Ibid., 1, 438f. 

84W. Belck, Zeitsch. f. Ethnologie, 1899, p. 251; Hartmann, Zeitsch., txvn, 
748-50; Lehmann-Haupt, 11, 838. 

35Lehmann-Haupt, 1, 150. 

86J. G. Taylor, Journal of the Royal Geographic Society, xxxv (1865), 42; 
Lehmann-Haupt, I, 444. 
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eavern formed by the river the foot tracks of the great conqueror 
are shown.** 

The most significant fact, however, is the discovery that the water 
flowing out of the rock is not the source of the Tigris at all: the 
river enters the mountain on the north, traverses it in a rocky tun- 
nel about 0.6 miles long, and reappears on the southern side.** 
There is evidence to show that the tunnel was much longer formerly 
and that it was shortened, in the north, by successive landslides.*® 

This important fact, though discovered anew in this century, was 
known in antiquity. Pliny the Elder (v1. 127f.) even speaks of 
two Tigris tunnels, one at Zoroanda, the other at Nymphaeum. He 
adds that the identity of the river is proven by objects thrown into 
the water upstream and reappearing below. 

Pliny (and also Solinus, who has a similar account) drew, direct- 
ly or indirectly, on works written prior to the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great.*° The mention of two tunnels seems to be due to 
a confusion of the Bylkale(i)n-su with another headwater of the 
Western Tigris which, in antiquity, may have formed a similar tun- 
nel, the rock formation of the Taurus range decidedly favoring such 
phenomena. There is also a tradition asserting that in olden times 
there was a drainage to the Euphrates.* If this be true, we under- 
stand why the Byzantine compiler Philostorgios came to believe that 
the waters of both the Tigris and the Euphrates disappear under- 
ground. 

However this may be, there is evidence that a cavern above the 
Tigris tunnel once drained into the Euphrates, which flows but a 
few miles away in the north. This fact throws light on the Arabic 
expression magma’al-bahrain ‘the point of union of the two waters’, 
lit. ‘the two seas’.*? 

The realization that the presumed Tigris source is merely a tun- 
nel and that the true source of the river lies farther north, is much 
older than Graeco-Roman antiquity, as may be concluded from a 
cuneiform inscription of King Salmanassar II (860-825 B.C.), pre- 
served in the Annals of that monarch: ‘‘In the fifteenth year of my 





87Ibid., 1, 439. 

88Ibid., 1, 448; 11, 846. 

89Tbid., 1, 450. 

40Tbid., 1, 375. 

41Ibid., 1, 461f. 

42Hartmann, Zeitsch., LXvtl, 749. 
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reign I entered the land of the Nairi. At the source of the Tigris 
I caused my portrait to be engraved on a rock at the exit of the 
tunnel, and I inscribed upon it the glory of my power and the 
armed encounters of my bravery.’’** 

The Assyrian word for ‘tunnel’, nagdbu, is derived from the Sem. 
root nakdbu ‘to pierce’; hence the present-day name of the tunnel 
on the Great Zab and the Old Hebrew designation nakab for the 
Siloah tunnel at Jerusalem. The true character of the Tigris tun. 
nel was then known to the ancient Assyrians. 

The Tigris tunnel explains the ‘Land of Darkness’ which Alex. 
ander has to traverse to reach the Terrestrial Paradise. That the 
latter was localised behind the Armenian mountains would seem a 
natural conclusion from the mention of the Euphrates in Gen. II. 
14, from the tradition that the Ark landed in the same neighbor- 
hood, and from the abundance of fruit trees in that region.** Even 
the giant leaves mentioned in the Alexander romance still strike the 
traveller in Armenia.*® The southern end of the Tigris tunnel may 
therefore be considered as the gate to the Terrestrial Paradise.‘ 
The tradition is however much older than the age of Alexander and 
Hellenism. 

In the Babylonian epie of Gilgamesh the hero, unable to eross the 
towering Mt. MaSu, wanders through a dark tunnel which leads into 
the other world.*7 There lay the garden of the gods, which no man 
had reached before him. Beyond was the sea and lay the waters of 
death. This Mt. Masu is, of course, our old acquaintance, the 
Masius mons of Strabo, the Masis of the Syriac Alexander romance. 
To the inhabitants of Mesopotamia this great mountain range was, 
not unnaturally, the end of the earth, and the Tigris tunnel led into 
the great Beyond.*® In post-exilie times the ten lost tribes were 
fabled to have migrated through the same tunnel into a land where 
never before any human being had lived.®° At all events, Alexander 


483Lehmann-Haupt, 1, 456. 

44Ibid., 1, 134. 

45Ibid., i, 85. 

s6Cf. Hugo Gressmann, ‘Der Eingang ins Paradies’, Archiv f. Orientfor- 
schung, 11 (1926), 12. 

47 Ungnad-Gressmann, pp. 162ff. 

48Lehmann-Haupt, 1, 834. 

49Ungnad-Gressmann, p. 135. 

504 Hera, xiu. 40ff.; cf. W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spat- 
hellenistischen Zeitalter, Tiibingen, 1926, p. 238; Lehmann-Haupt, m1, 846. 
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was not the first to have braved the dangers of the ‘Land of Dark- 
ness’ in order to reach the Terrestrial Paradise and to attempt to 
drink from or bathe in the mysterious fountain the water of which 
confers life everlasting: Gilgamesh had done so long before him 
and, like him, had failed in the attempt. The influence exercised 
by the Mesopotamian traditions about Gilgamesh upon the Alex- 
ander romance has indeed been noted and pointed out repeatedly.™ 

Having thus traced group A to the land of its origin, the region 
of the Tigris tunnel in Armenia, we are driven to the conclusion 
that this group represents the original version of the story and that 
B, which combines the theme with a story of shipwreck and sea ad- 
ventures, is merely a derivative due, probably, to Arabic story- 
tellers and hardly older than the time of the maritime expeditions 
of the Arabs. This sufficiently explains the incorporation of the 
ancient theme in the Sindbad ecyele. 


In the foregoing pages we have considered only written sources. 
The story has however penetrated into Eastern folk-lore, witness a 
modern Greek tale from Psara :°? 


A villager by the name of George, in the course of numerous adventures, ar- 
rives in the land of storks, i.e. in the mysterious country where the birds, 
according to popular belief, spend the winter in human shape. He induces the 
friendly king to send him home and is accordingly given a boat with provisions 
and costly gems which, it seems, abound in the land of the storks. He descends 
a stream which soon plunges into a katabéthra, flowing for many hundreds of 
miles through a rocky tunnel. At last he emerges into broad daylight and 
finds himself close to Smyrna, on the river Meles, which gushes out of rocks 
near the town. By selling some of his gems he obtains the necessary funds 
and reaches his home in safety. 


It is difficult to say whether Voltaire was the last writer, chron- 
ologically speaking, to have made use of the theme. It would be 
strange indeed if it did not reappear, here and there, in works of 
juvenile fiction; but we speak with no authority on the subject. It 
does seem, however, that the narrow gorge and the fast-flowing 
stream in Samuel Butler’s delightful adventure novel Erewhon bear 
a marked resemblance to our theme.** 

51Bruno Meissner, Alexander und Gilgamos, Leipzig, 1894; Ungnad-Gress- 
mann, pp. 137, 166, 183ff. 

52L. Ross, Erinnerung und Mittheilungen aus Griechenland, Berlin, 1863, 


pp. 279-298; J. G. v. Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Marchen, Miinchen- 
Berlin, 1918, 1, 204ff., No. 115; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1 (Cambridge, 1925), 996ff. 


58Samuel Butler, Erewhon, New York, 1917, chap. 3, p. 19. 
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A word in conclusion. Some years ago the well-known assyri- 
ologist P. Jensen attempted to trace the influence of the Babylonian 
Gilgamesh epic on the Hellenic and modern worlds. That a ciy. 
ilisation which may be said to have flourished from 4000 B.C. unti] 
the time of the Mongol invasion, is bound to have developed a liter. 
ature sufficiently imposing, by the boldness of its conceits, the 
finesse of its character drawing, and the posing of problems of 
universal appeal, to impress itself upon the younger civilisation of 
the Augean world, may be granted readily enough. It was there. 
fore not so much the underlying principle, the central thesis of 
Jensen, which aroused adverse criticism, as the indefensible method 
employed to prove this thesis. This method, it was pointed out, 
depended far too much on vague analogies of themes and motives 
which may prove anything or nothing. 

The present investigation is calculated to confirm, to a certain 
extent, Jensen’s thesis: one episode of the Gilgamesh epic, we have 
seen, was incorporated on the one hand in the Alexander romance, 
on the other in certain Arabic mariner’s tales. Owing to the vogue 
enjoyed, both in Orient and Occident, by these narratives, the an- 
cient theme, in the course of the centuries, spread from the Tigris 
to the Atlantic Ocean, entering such masterpieces of European liter- 
ature as Tasso’s Gerusalemme Iniberata and Voltaire’s Candide. 


54P, Jensen, Das Gilgameschepos in der Weltliteratur, Strassburg, 1906. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ricumonp P. Bonp 
The University of North Carolina 


With the assistance of 


ALLEN T. HAzeEn 
Yale University 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, ar- 
ticles, and reviews published during 1940, together with some bear- 
ing earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliographies in 
this series: Iam indebted to Katherine K. Weed and Professor 
Dougald MacMillan for contributing the criticisms signed with their 
initials, to the staffs of the Yale University Library and the Library 
of the University of North Carolina for many courtesies, and to 
Marjorie N. Bond and Dr. W. K. Wimsatt, jr., for aid in the collec- 
tion and analysis of material. 

During the year volumes biographical, critical, or editorial have 
appeared on Blake, Burke, Bishop Butler, Dryden, Gay, Gibbon, 
Hobbes, Johnson, Pope, Sheridan, Sterne, Swift, Temple, Walpole, 
and Wesley ; and considerable attention has been given to Berkeley, 
Defoe, Hume, Pepys, and Adam Smith. The appearance of the 
Cambridge Bibliography is an event of extraordinary importance. 
The year 1940 has seen little or no decline in the quality of pub- 
lications ; a decrease in quantity is due in part to the inaccessibility 
or stoppage of contributions from a former portion of the civilized 
world. It is also true that many critics and scholars have exchanged 
productivity for a martial activity, not without hope that free criti- 
cism and true scholarship may endure. Meanwhile the ‘‘peace’’ of 
the Augustans may serve as anodyne or stimulant, as parry or 


thrust, for those who wait. 


1The year of a review is to be understood as 1940 unless otherwise specified. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 

EHR English historical review 

ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JMH Journal of modern history 

MLN Modern language notes 

ULQ Modern language quarterly 

MLR Modern language review 

MP Modern philology 

NGFQ Notes and queries 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
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TBR New York Times book review | 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


(Bibliographies of individual authors are listed in Section VII) 

‘* Anglo-German bibliography for 1939.’’ JEGP, xxxrx (1940), 
546-67. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Edited for 
the Modern Humanities Research Association by Angus Mac- 
donald, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Vol. xrx, 1938. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1940. Pp. xi + 284. 

Barley, M. W., ed. Parochial documents of the Archdeaconry of the 
East Riding. An inventory. (Yorkshire Archaeological Socie- 
ty: Record series, xcrx) Beverley: Printed for the Society, 
1939. Pp. xxii + 168. 

‘‘Baskerville’s rivals.’’ Corr. in TLS, January 27, 1940, p. 52. 

Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and Alfred 
B. Harbage. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1939: English lan- 
guage and literature.’’ PMLA, tiv (1939), 1211-62. 

See pp. 1236-51 for seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Bond, Donald F. Review of Tobin’s Lighteenth century English 
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literature and its cultural background: a bibliography, 1939. 
Library quarterly, x (1940), 446-50. 
Numerous additions. 
Bond, Donald F., McDermott, John F., and Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘ An- 
glo-French and Franco-American studies: a current bibliogra- 
phy.’? Romanic review, xxx1 (1940), 114-46. 


Bond, Richmond P., with the assistance of Allen T. Hazen. ‘‘Eng- 
lish literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xix 
(1940), 151-215. 

Boys, Richard C. ‘‘A finding-list of English poetical miscellanies 
1700-48 in selected American libraries.’’ ELH, vu (1940), 144- 
62. 

The Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Edited by F. 
W. Bateson. Vol. m, 1660-1800. New York: Macmillan; Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1941. Pp. xviii + 1003. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 21, 28, pp. 648, 660. § The English edition of this com- 
prehensive bibliography was issued in 1940, the culmination of cooperative 
labors over a period of years. The thousands of references in the 1660-1800 
volume are arranged under seven major heads with hundreds of subheads: In- 
troduction, including general and background studies: Poetry; Drama; Prose 
Fiction; Miscellaneous Prose; History, Philosophy, Science and Other Forms 
of Learning; Scottish Literature. The fourth volume of the set is the index. 
Despite inevitable errors, omissions, and inconsistencies this truly monumental 
work will long remain the most valuable single aid in the scholar’s library. 
Per angusta ad augusta. 

Carty, James. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history 1938, with addenda 1936 
and 1937.’’ Irish historical studies, m (1940), 54-79. 

A catalogue of books printed in England, Scotland & Ireland and 
of English books printed abroad, 1640-1700. Part I, A-L. No. 
696. London: Maggs Bros., 1940. Pp. 118. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1939-1940. 
No. 7. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1940. 
Pp. xiv + 126. 

English novels and romances, 1612-1837. Catalogue No. 323. Lon- 
don: Pickering and Chatto, [1940]. Pp. 68. 

Fitzwilliam Museum. Catalogue of an exhibition of printing. Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1940. Pp. xi + 136. 


A brilliant summary of famous books in various fields. Most interesting for 
the eighteenth century are the books described on pp. 48-71, but other sections 
contain many books of the period. 


Gove, Philip B. ‘‘No. I of Owen’s Weekly Chronicle.’’ Library, 
xxi (1940), 95. 


Gove, Philip Babcock. ‘‘Early numbers of The Morning Chronicle 
and Owen’s Weekly Chronicle.’’ Library, xx (1940), 412-24. 


Grose, Clyde L. ‘‘Studies of 1931-40 on British history, 1660-1760.’’ 
JMH, xt (1940), 515-34. 


Harbage, Alfred. Annals of English drama, 975-1700. An analytical 
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record of all plays, extant or lost, chronologically arranged ana 
indexed by authors, titles, dramatic companies, ete. Philadel. 
phia: University of Pennsylvania press, 1940. Pp. 264. 


International bibliography of historical sciences, twelfth year, for 
1937. London: Oxford University press; New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1939. Pp. xxx +- 499. 


Lievsay, John Leon. ‘‘Notes on The art of conversation (1788).”’ 
Italica, xvm (1940), 58-63. 


McAdam, E. L., jr. ‘‘Pearch’s Collection of Poems.’’ Bodleian Li- 
brary record, 1 (1940), 153-55. 


Major, Kathleen. ‘‘The Lincoln diocesan records.’’ Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, xxu (1940), 39-66. 


Mann, J. de L. ‘‘Books and articles on the economic history of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’’ Economic history review, x (1940), 82- 
87. 


Maxse, Mary. ‘‘Traditional wisdom.’’ National review, cxv (1940), 
234-37. 
Notes on A compleat collection of English proverbs (1768). 
Metzdorf, Robert F. Catalogue of the autograph collection of the 
University of Rochester. Rochester: University of Rochester 


Library, 1940. Pp. 176. 
Includes letters of Burke, Fanny Burney, Garrick, Mrs, Garrick, Gray, John- 


son, Earl of Oxford, Earl of Rochester, Anna Seward, Sterne. 


Milne, Alexander Taylor. Writings on British history, 1936. (Royal 
Historical Society) London: Cape, 1940. Pp. 389. 


Paine, Clarence S. ‘‘The comedy of manners (1660-1700) : a ref- 
erence guide to the comedy of the Restoration.’’ Bulletin of 
bibliography, xvm (1940), 25-27, 51-53. 


‘*Private libraries—xxvii. The Marquess of Cholmondeley.’’ TLS, 
November 23, 1940, p. 596. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘Michael Johnson and Lord Derby’s library.”’ 
Corr. in TLS, July 27, 1940, p. 363. 


Smith, W. C. Catalogue of printed music published before 1801 now 
in the British Museum. Second supplement. London: British 
Museum, 1940. Pp. 85. 


Warner, James H. ‘‘ Addenda to the bibliography of eighteenth- 
century English editions of J.-J. Rousseau.’’ PQ, x1x (1940), 
237-43. 

Work in progress, 1940, in the modern humanities. A supplement 
to the 1939 issue. Edited by James M. Osborn and David R. 


Kerr. Modern Humanities Research Association. Bulletin No. 
18A, May, 1940. Pp. xi + 143. 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. x1x, 1938. Edited for the 
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English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London: Oxford 
University press, 1940. Pp. 275. 
The chapter on the Restoration is by F. E. Budd, that on the eighteenth 
century by Edith J. Morley. 

The year’s work in modern language studies. By a number of schol- 
ars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by L. W. Tanecock and A. Gillies. Vol. x: year ending 30 June, 
1939. Cambridge: University press, 1940. Pp. vi + 142. 


II. LANGUAGE 


Bgholm, N. English speech from an historical point of view. Copen- 
hagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag; London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 
Pp. 389. 


Dunlap, A. R. ‘‘ ‘Vicious’ pronunciation in eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish.’? American speech, xv (1940), 364-67. 


Emsley, Bert. ‘‘Progress in pronouncing dictionaries.’’ American 
speech, xv (1940), 55-59. 


Knorrek, Marianne. Der Einfluss des Rationalismus auf die eng- 
lische Sprache. Beitrége zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der eng- 
lischen Syntax im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. Breslau: Prie- 
batschs Buchhandlung, 1938. Pp. xiii + 128. 


III. HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Adams, James Truslow. Empire on the seven seas. The British Em- 

pire, 1784-1939. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. Pp. xi + 391. 
Rev. by P. W. Wilson in TBR, April 28, p. 1. 

Aleock, R. C., and Holland, F. C. The postmarks of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Being a survey of British postmarks from 1660 to 
1940. Cheltenham: R. C. Alcock, 1940. Pp. 579. 

Not. in TLS, May 25, p. 259. 

Alec-Smith, Rupert. ‘‘Georgian Hull.’’ Publications of the Georgi- 

an Society for East Yorkshire, 1, i (1938), 18-23. 


The journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660-1678. Vol. 1, 1660-1666. 
Edited by R. C. Anderson. (Publications of the Navy Records 
Society, Vol. uxxtx) London: Navy Records Society, 1939. Pp. 
xiii + 311. 

Not. in TLS, April 20, p. 198; by O.T.A. in EHR, Lv, 501-02. § From MSS. 
now in the Bodleian. 

Anderson, R. C. ‘‘The three John Hubbards.’’ Mariner’s mirror, 
xxvi (1940), 407-08. 

An attempt to explain confusing entries in Pepys’s List of Commission- 

Officers. 

Anderson, R. C., [and others]. ‘‘The Lord High Admiral’s flag.’’ 
Mariner’s mirror, xxv1 (1940), 101-02. 

On a print (circa 1720) of the Britannia. 


Aspinall-Oglander, Cecil. Admiral’s wife. Being the life and let- 
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ters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Boscawen from 1719 to 1761, 
London: Longmans, 1940. Pp. xvii + 298. 
Rev. in TLS, March 2, p. 107; by A. L. Rowse in Spectator, March 15, pp. 
374-76. 
Ball, Upendra Nath. ‘‘The story of the Black Hole tragedy re- 
examined.’’ Calcutta review, Lxxvi (1940), 137-52. 


Balleine, G. R. ‘‘Some old Fiott papers.’’ Société Jersiaise: Bulle- 
tin annuel, xm (1939), 407-12. 


Bankes, Joyce H. M. ‘‘Records of mining in Winstanley and Orrell, 
near Wigan, from the 16th century to the 19th century.” 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Liv (for 1939), 31-64. 


Barley, M. W. ‘‘East Yorkshire manorial by-laws.’’ Yorkshire ar- 
chaeological journal, xxxv (1940), 35-60. 


Illustrations of the working of the open field system in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Pontae and Pontack’s.’’ N&Q, cLxxrx (1940), 421. 


Benham, Sir Gurney. ‘‘Strange story of a Polish Jew: his adven- 

ture in Essex.’’ Essex review, xLix (1940), 65-70. 
On the trial, for robbery, of one Henry Simons. 

Bennett, J. H. E., and Dewhurst, J. C. Quarter sessions records. 
With other records of the justices of the peace for the County 
Palatine of Chester, 1559-1760. Vol. 1. (Record Society of Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire, xctv) Chester: For the Society, 1940. Pp. 
xiv + 255. 

Lady Bessborough and her family circle. Edited by the Earl of 
Bessborough with A. Aspinall. London: Murray, 1940. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 575. 

Blundell, Margaret. ‘‘ William Blundell, junior.’’ Dublin review, 
ccovi (1940), 367-78. 

Concerning the life and letters of a Catholic in England in the seventeenth 
century. 

Bonnard, G. ‘‘The invasion of Switzerland and English public 
opinion (January to April 1798) : the background to S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s France: an ode.’’ English studies, xx (1940), 1-26. 

Boyd, Julian P. ‘‘ Joseph Galloway’s plans of union for the British 
empire, 1774-1788.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of history and 
biography, Lxtv (1940), 492-544. 

Browne, A. L. ‘‘Worcestershire and King James II’s proposed re- 
peal of the penal laws and test act in 1688.’’ Transactions of 
the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, xv1 (1940), 35-41. 

Buck, Clara, and Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Letters on Godolphin’s dis- 
missal in 1710.’’ HLQ, ut (1940), 225-42. 

Buffinton, Arthur H. ‘‘The Canada expedition of 1746: its relation 
to British polities.’”” AHR, xiv (1940), 552-80. 

Burke, Marie Louise. Kamehameha, king of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The story of his life and of Captain Cook’s visits to the Islands, 

1778-1779. San Francisco: Colt press, 1939. Pp. 86. 
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C., J. W. ‘‘Willand Manor rents.’’ Devon and Cornwall notes and 
queries, Xx1 (1940), 182-84. 
A schedule for 1760, the original of which is in the Exeter city library. 
Cambridge history of the British Empire. General editors: J. Hol- 
land Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. Benians. Vol. 11: The growth 
of the new empire, 1783-1870. Cambridge: University press, 
1940. Pp. xii + 1068. 


Campling, Arthur. East Anghan pedigrees. (Publications of the 
Harleian Society, Vol. xcr for 1939) London: Printed for the 
Society, 1939. Pp. vi + 270. 


Carrington, Hugh. Life of Captain Cook. London: Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1939. Pp. ix + 324. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 681; by J. Shepherd in AHR, xtvi (1941), 395-96. 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘Gossip in London and Salisbury, 1748.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxvilI (1940), 344-47. 


Cavendish, Lady Harriet. Hary-O. The letters of Lady Harriet 
Cavendish, 1796-1809. Edited by Sir George Leveson Gower 


and Iris Palmer. London: Murray, 1940. Pp. xiv + 345. 
Rev. in TLS, June 29, p. 314; by B. Williams in Contemp. rev., Sept., pp. 
349-51; by A. L. Rowse in Spectator, July 5, p. 16. 


Chapman, Guy. Culture and survival. London: Cape, 1940. Pp. 
243. 


The importance of population. The first seventy pages include studies of 
population changes in the eighteenth century. 


Clapham, J. H. ‘‘Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, 1617-1680: an 
early experiment in liberalism.’’ Economica, vu (1940), 381- 
96. 


Clark, Thomas Blake. Oma, first Polynesian ambassador to Eng- 
land. The true story of his voyage there in 1774 with Captain 
Cook; of how he was feted by Fanny Burney, approved by 
Samuel Johnson, entertained by Mrs. Thrale & Lord Sandwich 
and painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. San Francisco: Colt press, 


1940. Pp. 115. 

Rev. by E. L. Tinker in TBR, Dec. 29, p. 5. § A pleasant essay, beautifully 
printed, on the career of the clever Omai, son of South Sea nature, who cap- 
tivated London for two years, reinforced Rousseauism, returned to noble savag- 
ery, and was forgotten in his own land. Clark displays the famous visit in 
bold colors without mastering the finer shades of the social ‘and intellectual 
background of the ’seventies. 


[Cockburn, Mrs., owner] ‘‘Lady Chatham’s letters.’’ Notes and 


queries for Somerset and Dorset, xx (1940), 159-61. 
Three letters, written in 1795-96, to the Rev. Dr. Michell of Huish, and one, 
written in 1792, from her son, the younger William Pitt. 


Cotton, R. H. A. ‘‘English captives in Potsdam in the eighteenth 
eentury.’’ National review, cxv (1940), 567-75. 


Craven, Cicely M. ‘‘John Howard.’’ Corr. in Spectator, January 
19, 1940, p. 77. 
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Cule, J. E. ‘‘Finance and industry in the eighteenth century: the 
firm of Boulton and Watt.’’ Economic history, tv (1940), 319. 
25. 

Cunnington, G. Elisabeth. ‘‘The general election of 1705.’’ Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, xvm (1940), 145-47. 

Curtis, C. D. ‘‘Monmouth rebellion. Ford, Lord Grey.’’ Notes and 
queries for Somerset and Dorset, xxm (1940), 131. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘The keys and doors of Newgate Prison.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxIx (1940), 420. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘The value of money in Pepys’s time.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxvilI (1940), 227-28. 

Daridan, Jean. John Law, pére de Uinflation, Paris: Denoél, 
[1938]. Pp. 243. 

Dasgupta, A. P. ‘‘The beginnings of British administration in Ben- 
gal.’’ Calcutta review, Lxxm (1939), 273-79. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The political career of Sir Richard Temple 
(1634-1697) and Buckingham polities.’’ HLQ, 1v (1940), 47- 
83. 

Davies, Godfrey, and Klotz, Edith L. ‘‘The Habeas Corpus Act of 
1679 in the House of Lords.’’ HLQ, mm (1940), 469-70. 


De, J. C. ‘‘An account of Sivaji’s first raid on Surat, as given in 
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an Irish quarterly review, xx1x (1940), 269-80. 


Bigelow, Leslie Platt. ‘‘The style and wit of the Restoration comedy 
of manners.’’ Ohio State University, abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations, 1939-40, No. 32, 1940, pp. 159-65. 


Black, Frank Gees. The epistolary novel in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. A descriptive and bibliographical study. (University of 
Oregon monographs. Studies in literature and philology, No. 


2) Eugene: University of Oregon, 1940. Pp. iv + 184. 
App. A lists 816 items of epistolary fiction, 1740-1840. 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine.’’ MP, xxxvm 
(1940), 85-100. 


Review article on Carlson’s book (1938) with corrections and additions. 


Bradner, Leicester. Musae Anglicanae. A history of Anglo-Latin 
poetry, 1500-1925. (Modern Language Association of America, 
General series, x) New York: Modern Language Association 
of America, 1940. Pp. xii + 383. 

Chapters VII-VIII of this much-needed book deal with the Restoration and 
eighteenth century. Bradner has found the University exercise and the an- 
thology rich stores, has observed the rise of types and forms, and has fur- 
nished much information on subjects, style, and circumstances of publication. 
The largest names among these poets are Addison, Gray, and Johnson; smaller 
men were Hobbes, Hannes, Alsop, Pitcairne, Dillingham, Robert and John 
Freind, Bisse, Holdsworth, Loveling, Maittaire, Hardinge, King, Bourne, and 
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many another Anglo-Latin. The long chronological list of poems from 1510 

to 1925 is a solid evidence as to the invasion of Britain by the Roman muse. 

Brockdorff, Baron Cay v. Gelehrte Gesellschaften im XVII. Jahr- 
hundert. (Verdffentlichungen der Hobbes-Gesellschaft, x1) 
Kiel: Lipsius und Tischer, 1940. Pp. 79. 


Brooking, Cecil. ‘‘ Actresses on the tiles.’?’ N&Q, cuxxix (1940), 
330-34. 

Brooking, Cecil. ‘‘Stage folk in Dighton prints.’? N&Q, cLxx1x 
(1940), 403-07, 438-40. 


Brown, E. K. ‘‘Matthew Arnold and the eighteenth century.’ Uni- 
versity of Toronto quarterly, 1x (1940), 202-13. 


Brown, Herbert Ross. The sentimental novel in America, 1789-1860. 
Durham: Duke University press, 1940. Pp. ix + 407. 

Chapters II-IV treat of the themes and forms of eighteenth-century English 
fictioneers, particularly Richardson and Sterne. Browne has sought diligently 
and wrought not too seriously; this subject well illustrates the great British 
influence on early American reading and writing. 

Brunt, Captain Samuel, pseud. A voyage to Cacklogallinia. With a 
description of the religion, policy, customs and manners of that 
country. Reproduced from the original edition, 1727, with an 
introduction by Marjorie Nicolson. (Facsimile Text Society 
publications, 48) New York: Columbia University press for the 
Facsimile Text Society, 1940. Pp. xv + 167. 

Not. in TLS, June 29, p. 319; rev. by J. R. Sutherland in RES, xvi, 476-78. 
§ This lunar piece of Gulliveriana, in a line from John Wilkins and Francis 
Godwin, illustrates the history of science (aeronautics) and the history of 
economics (speculation). 

Cahill, Edward. ‘‘Irish scholarship in the penal era.’’ Irish eccle- 
siastical record, Lv1 (1940), 21-48. 


Clark, T. Blake. Oriental England. A study of oriental influences 
in eighteenth century England as reflected in the drama. 
Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1939. Pp. xiii + 200. 

Daniels, R. Balfour. Some seventeenth-century worthies in a twenti- 
eth-century mirror. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
press, 1940. Pp. x + 156. 

Rev. by P. M. Jack in TBR, July 28, p. 5. § Twenty-two short essays. The 
a include Walton, Cowley, Pepys, Browne, Halifax, Dorothy Osborne, 
Deutsch, Albert. ‘‘Tom O’Bedlam and his song.’’ Yale review, xx1x 

(1940), 856-61. 

Dibdin, Edward Rimbault. ‘‘The bi-centenary of ‘Rule Britan- 
nia.’’’ Music & letters, xx1 (1940), 275-90. 

Douglas, David C. ‘‘The development of English mediaeval scholar- 
ship between 1660 and 1730.’’ Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society, xx1 (1939), 21-39. 


Dyson, H. V. D., and Butt, John. Augustans and Romantics, 1689- 
1830. With chapters on art, economics and philosophy by 
Geoffrey Webb, F. J. Fisher, and H. A. Hodges. (Introductions 
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to literature, edited by Bonamy Dobrée, Vol. m1) London: Cres. 
set press, 1940. Pp. 318. 

English literature, 1650-1800. Edited by John C. Mendenhall. Phila. 
delphia: Lippincott, 1940. Pp. xxiii + 1166. 

Esdaile, Arundell. Autolycus’ pack and other light wares: being 
essays, addresses and verses. London : Grafton, 1940. Pp. x 7 
221. 

Rev. in TLS, May 25, p. 258. § Reprinted essays, including ‘‘ John Dunton, 
bookseller’’ (pp. 26-35), ‘‘ Aspects of Johnson’’ (pp. 36-73), ‘‘ Boswell in his 
diaries’’ (pp. 74-92). 

Evans, B. Ifor. ‘‘The eighteenth century.’’ Tradition and Roman- 
ticism. Studies in English poetry from Chaucer to W. B. Yeats, 
London: Methuen, 1940. Pp. 76-98. 

Evans, Frank B., III. ‘‘Thomas Taylor, Platonist of the Romantie 
period.’’ PMLA, tv (1940), 1060-79. 


Gallaway, Francis. Reason, rule, and revolt in English classicism, 
New York: Scribner’s, 1940. Pp. xii + 371. 

Gallaway, W. F., jr. ‘‘The conservative attitude toward fiction, 
1770-1830.’’ PMLA, tv (1940), 1041-59. 

Gilbert, Allan H., ed. Literary criticism: Plato to Dryden. New 


York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. ix + 704. 

Of works printed during the age of Dryden this volume includes essays by 
Milton, Pierre Nicole, Dryden, Saint-Evremond, Edward Phillips. A feature 
of the book is the large amount of newly translated material from the Italian 
Renaissance. 


Gove, Philip B. ‘‘Jackson’s Oxford Journal.’’ N&Q, cLxxvm 
(1940), 98. 

Cf. Cecil Brooking, p. 157. 

Hanbury-Williams, Major-General Sir John. ‘‘Peg Woffington and 
her portraits.’’ Connoisseur, cv1 (1940), 227-33. 

Harbage, Alfred. ‘‘Elizabethan-Restoration palimpsest.’’ MLR, 
xxxv (1940), 287-319. 

Hook, J. N. ‘‘Three imitations of Spenser.’’ MEIN, tv (1940), 431- 
32. 

Hudson, Derek. ‘‘Three hundred years of University journalism.”’ 
Oxford, vir (1940), 54-64. 

Hughes, Leo. ‘‘ Attitudes of some Restoration dramatists toward 
farce.’’ PQ, xx (1940), 268-87. 

Hughes, Leo. ‘‘The early career of farce in the theatrical vocabu- 
lary.’’ University of Texas studies in English, 1940, pp. 82-95. 

Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘The highwayman and his chap-book.’’ N¢&Q, 
cLxxvit (1940), 308-12, 326-30, 347-50, 368-72. 

Jonas, Leah. The divine science. The aesthetic of some represen- 
tative seventeenth-century English poets. (Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in English and comparative literature, No. 151) 
New York: Columbia University press, 1940. Pp. xii + 292. 


An examination of the theories of poetry held by seventeen poets (including 
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Milton, excluding Dryden) of the seventeenth century; the Restoration figures 
are Davenant, Cowley, Marvell, and Denham. Jonas uses their scattered pro- 
nouncements in prose and rhyme ‘‘with a view to demonstrating what beliefs 
were common concerning the nature, the purpose, and the practice of their 


art.’? 

Jones, Richard F. ‘‘Science and criticism in the neo-classical age 
of English literature.’’ Journal of the history of ideas, 1 (1940), 
381-412. 

Joshi, K. L. ‘‘The London Journal, 1719-1738.’’ Journal of the 
University of Bombay, 1x (1940), 33-66. 


Keith, Alexander. ‘‘A John Skinner manuscript.’’ Aberdeen Uni- 
versity review, xxv (1940), 211-17. 
His Latin version of ‘‘Christ’s Kirk on the green.’’ 
Knowles, David. ‘‘Durham books and English scholars.’’ Dublin 
review, ccvir (1940), 94-112. 
A review article on D. C. Douglas’ English scholars (1939). 
Lee, Rensselaer W. ‘‘Ut pictura poesis: the humanistic theory of 
painting.’’ Art bulletin, xxm (1940), 197-269. 
A thoughtful and thorough study. 
Lewis, C. Day. ‘‘I wish I had been born in 1740.’’ Listener, August 
1, 1940, pp. 157-58. 


MacMillan, Dougald. ‘‘Some notes on eighteenth-century Essex 
plays.’? MLN, tv (1940), 176-83. 
Supplementary to Blair’s edition of Banks’s Unhappy favourite (1939). 
Marriott, Sir John. English history in English fiction. London and 
Glasgow: Blackie & Son, 1940. Pp. xii + 308. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 3, p. 376; by H. Robinson in AHR, Xtvi, 129-30. § See 
Chaps. xili-xviii. 
Mathews, Ernst Garland. ‘‘Studies in Anglo-Spanish cultural and 
literary relations, 1598-1700.’’ Harvard University, summaries 
of theses, 1938, 1940, pp. 304-13. 


Mossner, Ernest C. ‘‘Rousseau hero-worship: an unpublished in- 
timate record of 1766.’’ MIN, tv (1940), 449-51. 


Neff, Emery. A revolution in European poetry, 1660-1900. New 
York: Columbia University press, 1940. Pp. xi + 279. 


An examination of English, French, German, and Italian poetry under the 
following heads: Tradition and Reason; The Voice of the North; Joy in Com- 
monalty Spread; The Glory that was Greece; Nature; Wonder; This Uneasy 
Heart of Ours. 


Nicolson, Marjorie. ‘‘Cosmie voyages.’?’ ELH, vi (1940), 83-107. 


Parker, William Riley. Milton’s contemporary reputation. An es- 
say together with A tentative list of printed allusions to Milton, 
1641-1674, and facsimile reproductions of five contemporary 
pamphlets written in answer to Milton. (Ohio State University, 
Graduate school studies, Contributions in languages and litera- 
ture, No. 7) Columbus: Ohio State University press, 1940. Pp. 
ix + 299. 


Patton, Lewis. ‘‘Coleridge and the ‘Enquirer’ series.’’ RES, xvi 
(1940), 188-89. 
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Potter, George Reuben. ‘‘Donne’s Paradoxes in 1707.’ MLN, ty 
(1940), 53. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘ ‘The History of St. Kilda.’’’ RES, xvi (1940) 
44-53. 

Power, William. ‘‘Grub Street.’’ Library review, Autumn, 1940 
pp. 279-84. 

Pratt, John Miller. ‘‘The influence of Shakespeare on English tra. 
gedy, 1700-1750.’’ Harvard University, summaries of theses, 
19388, 1940, pp. 320-25. 


Ransom, Harry. ‘‘The date of the first copyright law.’’ University 
of Texas studies in English, 1940, pp. 117-22. 

Reese, Harold. ‘‘A borrower from Quarles and Herbert.’’ MLN, ty 
(1940), 50-52. 

On Miscellanea (1669) by J. H. 

Reynolds, Paul Everett. ‘‘The English sonnet sequence, 1783-1845,” 
Harvard University, summaries of theses, 1938, 1940, pp. 328. 
30. 

Sands, Mollie. ‘‘English song-writers of the eighteenth century,”’ 
Monthly musical record, LX1x (1939), 228-33. 


Schuster, M. Lincoln, ed. A treasury of the world’s great letters, 


New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940. Pp. xlviii + 563. 
Includes letters by Chesterfield, Johnson (2), Boswell, and Priestley. 


Sharp, Robert Lathrop. From Donne to Dryden. The revolt against 
metaphysical poetry. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina press, 1940. Pp. xiii +- 221. 

Rev. by R. Wellek in PQ, xx (1941), 90-92; by H. W. Wells in Sewanee rev., 
XLVitI, 552-55. § Concludes with chapters on the protest of the poets (including 
Waller, Denham, Cowley), on the return to nature (Davenant, Hobbes, and 
others), on new standards in style, and on Dryden. 

Shepherd, T. B. Methodism and the literature of the eighteenth 
century. London: Epworth press, 1940. Pp. 286. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 540. 

The promise of the title is not fulfilled until the reader arrives at the last 
three chapters, which purpose to show the attitude of the literary men of the 
time toward Methodism and to appraise its influence on eighteenth-century 
literature. Most of the book is devoted to the writings of John Wesley and 
other early Methodist preachers, quotations from whose journals, letters, and 
tracts illustrate better their religious doctrines than their literary significance. 
Cowper and Blake are dealt with in four pages each. The author finds Method- 
ism and Romanticism a part of the same spirit, and attributes to Wesley, him- 
self a classicist, a large share in the best of the movement that led to a re 
vitalization of religious life as well as literature. K.K.W. 


Shudofsky, M. Maurice. ‘‘The Gentleman-Cully.’’ MIN, tv (1940), 


396-99. 
On the anonymous play of 1701. 


Shuster, George N. The English ode from Milton to Keats. (Colum- 
bia University studies in English and comparative literature, 
No. 150) New York: Columbia University press, 1940. Pp. vi 


314. 
Rev. by P. Hutchison in TBR, March 2, 1941, p. 2. 
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Sloane, William. ‘‘Some plagiarisms in the 17th century books of 
advice to children.’’ MLN, tv (1940), 416-18. 

Speirs, John. The Scots literary tradition. An essay in criticism. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1940. Pp. viii ++ 191. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 3, p. 376. § Chapters on the Scots in the seventeenth 
century, Allan Ramsay, Robert Fergusson, Burns, and the Scottish ballads. 
Reprinted in large part from Scrutiny. 

Stauffer, Donald A. ‘‘A parasitical form of biography.’’ MIN, tv 

(1940), 289-92. 

Stern, Bernard Herbert. The rise of romantic hellenism in English 
literature, 1732-1786. Menasha, Wis.: Banta, 1940. Pp. x + 
182. 

Chapters on the three forces in the rise of hellenism (archaeology, travel 
books, Winckelmannian aesthetics), followed by an analysis of the hellenism 
of Thomson, Collins, the Wartons, Gray, and others. 

Tail, Stephen. ‘‘ English theatre riots.’’ Theatre arts, xxiv (1940), 
97-104. 

Taylor, Houghton W. ‘‘ Modern fiction and the doctrine of uniform- 
ity.”’ PQ, xtx (1940), 225-36. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Eighteenth-century poetic diction.’’ Essays 
and studies by members of the English Association. Vol. xxv, 
1939. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1940. Pp. 59-80. 


Valency, Maurice J. The tragedies of Herod & Mariamne. (Colum- 
bia University studies in English and comparative literature, 
No. 145) New York: Columbia University press, 1940. Pp. ix 

304. 
wees discussion of the plays by Pordage, Orrery, and Fenton. 

Wall, David. ‘‘Thomas Green, lover of literature, 1768-1825.”’’ 

Caian, xurx (1940), 9-12. 


Wallas, May. ‘‘Sur la fortune de l’abbé de Saint-Pierre en Angle- 
terre au XVIII? siécle.’’? REC, xx (1940), 209-16. 


Wallis, N. Hardy. ‘‘ ‘Fugitive poetry.’ An eighteenth century 
eollection.’’ Essays by divers hands. Being the transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. Vol. 
xvi. London: Milford, 1940. Pp. 43-66. 


Warner, James H. ‘‘The basis of J.-J. Rousseau’s contemporaneous 
reputation in England.’’ MLN, tv (1940), 270-80. 


Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Elizabethan poetry ‘improved.’’’ MP, 
xxxvil (1940), 357-69. 


Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘The return of the enjambed couplet.’’ ELH, 
vir (1940), 239-52. 


Wells, Henry W. New poets from old. A study in literary geneties. 
New York: Columbia University press, 1940. Pp. x + 356. 
Contains interesting analyses of the heritage in technique, form, and spirit 
from the Augustans by Belloc, the three Sitwells, Wallace Stevens, and other 
modern writers of verse. 
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Wheeler, Joseph Towne. ‘‘Books owned by Marylanders, 1700. 
1776.’’ Maryland historical magazine, xxxv (1940), 337-53. 

Contains data on American dispersion of English books. 

Wiley, Autrey Nell, ed. Rare prologues and epilogues, 1642-1709. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. xlv + 358. 

Rev. in Spectator, Nov. 22, pp. 550-52; in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 484. § Two score 
rare pieces reprinted with full apparatus, helpful indices, and an essay on the 
prologue-epilogue genre. 

Worcester, David. The art of satire. Cambridge: Harvard Univer. 
sity press, 1940. Pp. vii + 191. 

Rev. by M. C. Randolph in PQ, xx (1941), 93-95. § Contains discussions of 
Dryden, Swift, Fielding, inter alia; Worcester calls 1663-1750 the age of ridi- 
cule and the succeeding period that of the rebirth of irony. 

Wright, Louis B. The first gentlemen of Virginia. Intellectual 
qualities of the early colonial ruling class. San Marino, Cali- 


fornia: Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xi + 373. 
Rev. by H. I. Brock in TBR, June 16, p. 2. § Contains information on 
American possession of English books of the classical period. 


Wright, Ruth C. ‘‘Letters from Humfrey Wanley to Eric Ben- 
zelius and Peter the Great’s librarian.’’ Durham University 
journal, 1 (1940), 185-97. 


VII. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 


Noack, Friedrich Ernst. Die biirgerlichen Ziige in Addisons 
‘‘Cato.’’ Berlin diss. Berlin: Funk, 1940. Pp. 48. 
Tucker, William John. ‘‘Two great essayists.’’ Catholic world, cu 


(1940), 445-51. 
On Addison and Steele. 


Jane Austen 


Alexander, Samuel. ‘‘The art of Jane Austen.’’ Philosophical and 
literary pieces. London: Maemillan, 1939. Pp. 138-63. 
Reprinted from Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 1928. 
Brown, Helen. Jane Austen. A play. London: Duckworth, 1939. 
Pp. 95. 


Dodds, M. H. ‘‘Notes on Jane Austen’s novels.’?’ N&Q, cLxxvm 
(1940), 330-32. 

Harding, D. W. ‘‘Regulated hatred: an aspect of the work of Jane 
Austen.’’ Scrutiny, vit (1940), 346-62. 


Ragg, Laura M. ‘‘Jane Austen and the war of her time.’’ Con- 
temporary review, November, 1940, pp. 544-49. 


Three evening prayers. San Francisco: Colt press, 1940. 18 leaves 
and facsimile. 


Tompkins, J. M.S. ‘‘ Elinor and Marianne : a note on Jane Austen.” 
RES, xvi (1940), 33-43. 
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Richard Bentley 
Bacon, Leonard. ‘‘Old fables for new crities.’’ Saturday review of 
literature, April 20, 1940, pp. 3-4, 16-17. 


George Berkeley 

Barnes, Winston H. F. ‘‘Did Berkeley understand Locke?’’ Mind, 
xLix (1940), 52-57. 

Johnston, Joseph. ‘‘Locke, Berkeley, and Hume as monetary theo- 
rists.’’ Hermathena, No. v1, 1940, pp. 77-83. 

Johnston, Joseph. ‘‘ A synopsis of Berkeley’s monetary philosophy. ’’ 
Hermathena, No. tv, 1940, pp. 73-86. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘The Berkeleian idea of sense.’’ Hermathena, No. tv, 
1940, pp. 23-34. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘Development within Berkeley’s Commonplace Book.’’ 
Mind, xuix (1940), 42-51. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘The philosophical correspondence between Berkeley 
and Johnson.’’ Hermathena, No. tv, 1940, pp. 93-112. 

Nevile, G. C. ‘‘Berkeley, basic speech and basic money.’’ National 
review, CXIV (1940), 72-74. 


William Blake 
(See also Thomas Gray) 

Brown, Allan R. ‘‘Blake’s drawings for the Book of Enoch.’’ Bur- 
lington magazine, Lxxvir (1940), 80-85. 

Heinrich, G. ‘‘Der englische Gott in der Dichtung von William 
Blake.’’ Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, 1939, No. 381. 

Hind, A. M. ‘‘Wood-blocks by William Blake.’’ British Museum 
quarterly, x1v (1940), 37. 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. Windows of the morning. A critical study 
of William Blake’s Poetical Sketches, 1783. (Yale studies in 
English, Vol. 93) New Haven: Yale University press, 1940. Pp. 
ix + 246. 

Rev. my R. Wellek in PQ, xx (1941), 92-93. 

Nanavutty, Piloo. ‘‘Some Eastern influences on William Blake’s 
prophetic books.’’ University of Cambridge, abstracts of dis- 
sertations, 1938-39, 1940, p. 73. 

Poetry and prose of William Blake. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 
Complete in one volume. London: Nonesuch press, 1939. Pp. 
xi + 936. 

Ruggles, Alice McGuffey. ‘‘The kinship of Blake, Vachel Lindsay, 
and D. H. Lawrence.’’ Poet lore, xuv1 (1940), 88-92. 


Viscount Bolingbroke 


Baratier, Paul. Lettres inédites de Bolingbroke a Lord Stair 1716- 
1720. Trévoux: Imprimerie de Trévoux, 1939. Pp. 106. 
Rev. by H. N. Fieldhouse in JMH, xu, 242-44. 
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Baratier, Paul. Lord Bolingbroke, ses écrits politiques. (Annales 
de 1’Université de Lyon, troisieme série, lettres, fasicule 7) 


Paris: Société d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1939. Pp. 372. 
Rev. by R. H. Murray in Contemp. rev., CLVI, 759-60; by H. N. Fieldhouse 
in JMH, xu, 242-44. 


James Boswell 

Bennett, Charles H. ‘‘A Boswell reference.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 
18, 1940, p. 248. 

‘‘Boswell and his ego. Some bicentenary reflections. A reputation 
redressed.’’ TLS, October 26, 1940, p. 542. 

Keith, Alexander. ‘‘Boswell’s Boswell.’’ Listener, xx1v (November 
7, 1940), 667-68. 

Murray, John. ‘‘Notes on Johnson’s movements in Scotland. Sug. 
gested attributions to Boswell in the Caledonian Mercury.” 
N&Q, cLxxvi (1940), 3-5, 182-85. 

Murray, John. ‘‘Some civil eases of James Boswell, 1772-74.” Juri. 
dical review, Lit (1940), 222-51. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’: translations.’’ 
NG&Q, cuxxvim (1940), 50-51. 

Roughead, William, Rascals revived. London: Cassell, 1940. Pp. 
xi + 332. 

Concerning Boswell and his client James Gilkie, and other eighteenth century 
cases. 

Warnock, Robert. ‘‘Boswell and some Italian literati.’’ Inter- 
change fortnightly, 1 (1940), 82-83. 


Charlotte Brooke 
Gantz, Kenneth F. ‘‘Charlotte Brooke’s Reliques of Irish Poetry 


and the Ossianie controversy.’’ University of Texas studies in 
English, 1940, pp. 137-56. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


Cline, James M. ‘‘Hydriotaphia.’’ Five studies in literature. (Uni- 
versity of California publications in English, vm, i) Berkeley: 
University of California press, 1940. Pp. 73-100. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. ‘‘An author-corrected Urne-Buriall.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, March 16, 1940, p. 140. 

Cf. corr. ibid., by John Carter, May 11, p. 236. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. ‘‘Early drafts of The Garden of Cyrus.” 

PMLA, uv (1940), 742-47. 


Finch, Jeremiah S. ‘‘Sir Thomas Browne and the quineunx.”’ SP, 
xxxvil (1940), 274-82. 


George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham 
Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The stage popularity of The Rehearsal, 1671- 
1777.’’ Research studies, State College of Washington, wu 
(1939), 201-04. 
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John Bunyan 


MacCarthy, Desmond. ‘‘Bunyan and the heroic life.’’ Listener, 
xxiv (November 28, 1940), 761-62. 


Edmund Burke 

Barker, Ernest. ‘‘Edmund Burke et la Révolution Frangaise.’’ 
Revue philosophique, cxxvu (1939), 129-60. 

Osborn, Annie Marion. Rousseau and Burke. A study of the idea 
of liberty in eighteenth-century political thought. London: 
Oxford University press, 1940. Pp. xi + 272. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 14, p. 467; by F. J. C. Hearnshaw in History, xxv, 178- 

79; by G. M. Young in Spectator, July 5, p. 18. 

Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Burke, Franklin, and Samuel Petrie.’’ HZQ, m 
(1940), 315-38. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘Burke’s error regarding sugar-crystals.’? MIN, 
Lv (1940), 47-50. 

Weecter, Dixon. ‘‘Burke’s theory of words, images, and emotion.”’ 
PMLA, tv (1940), 167-81. 

Young, G. M. ‘‘An essay by Burke.’’ Corr. in TLS, August 3, 


1940, p. 375. 
Cf. corr. tbid., by Philip Magnus, Aug. 10, p. 387. 


Fanny Burney 
The diary of Fanny Burney. A selection, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Lewis Gibbs. (Everyman’s library) London: Dent; 
New York: Dutton, 1940. Pp. xv + 416. 

Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, June 28, p. 870. 

Dugdale, E. T. S. ‘Madame D’Arblay.’’ Quarterly review, CCLXXIV 
(1940), 65-76. 

“Fanny Burney (1752-1840) : a life in a world of fantasy.’’ TLS, 
January 6, 1940, p. 9. 

Hicks, Phyllis D. ‘‘Fanny Burney.’’ Spectator, January 5, 1940, 
pp. 10-11. 

Robert Burns 

Burns chronicle and club directory. Vol. xv. Kilmarnock: Burns 
Federation, 1940. 

This issue of the organ of the Burns Federation contains, inter alia, ‘‘ Letters 
of, and concerning, Robert Burns,’’ more of the correspondence of John Syme 
and Alexander Cunningham, ‘‘ Alleged commonplace books of Burns,’’ ‘‘ The 
Glenriddell Burns manuscripts, a romantic history,’’ all by the editor, J. C. 
Ewing; ‘‘Burns and the Della Cruscans: unpublished marginalia,’’ by C. 
Angus; ‘‘The last of Burns’s heroines: Jessy Lewars and her story,’’ by 
Elizabeth Ewing; ‘‘ Thomas White, a friend of Burns,’’ by R. J. Arnott; and 
‘‘Burns and the other poets,’’ by W. D. Fisher. 

Shannon, Gerard. ‘‘Robert Burns: that immortal memory.’’ Dublin 
review, ccvi (1940), 354-66. 
Weir, John L. ‘‘An early Burns celebration.’? N&Q, cuxxvml 


(1940), 116. 
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Joseph Butler 


Norton, William J., jr. Bishop Butler, moralist & divine. (Rutgers 
University studies in philosophy, No. 1) New Brunswick, N. 
J.: Rutgers University press, 1940. Pp. xi + 336. 


Thomas Chatterton 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘‘Notes on Chatterton.’’ N&Q, cixxvm 
(1940), 3. 
Cf. corr. ibid., by E. H. W. Meyerstein, p. 280. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘The forged letter from Peele to Marlowe,” 
Corr. in TLS, June 29, 1940, p. 315. 
Cf. corr. ibid., by E. St. John Brooks, p. 351. § Suggests that letter in the 
Anmual register for 1770 was forged by Chatterton. 
de Vigny, Alfred. Chatterton. Los Angeles: Lymanhouse, 1939, 
Pp. xvii + 82. 
, The play has been edited for students by Eric A. Dawson and John Langdon 
ones. 


Colley Cibber 
Tupper, Fred 8. ‘‘Colley and Caius Cibber.’’? MLN, tv (1940), 
393-96. 
William Collins 
Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Collins’s ‘Young Damon of the vale is 
dead.’ ’’ N&Q, cuxxv (1940), 193-94. 
Abraham Cowley 
Das, P. K. ‘‘Cowley and Wordsworth’s ‘Skylark’ (‘Ethereal min- 
strel’).’’ MLR, xxxv (1940), 214. 
Sir William Davenant 


Cawley, Robert Ralston. ‘‘Characteristic uses of the voyagers: 
Davenant.’’ Unpathed waters. Studies in the influence of the 
voyagers on Elizabethan literature. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity press, 1940. Pp. 249-53. 


MeManaway, James G. ‘‘The ‘lost’ canto of Gondibert.’’ MLQ, 1 
(1940), 63-78. 


Daniel Defoe 


Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Benjamin Defoe at Edinburgh University 
1710-1711.’’ PQ, x1x (1940), 343-48. 


Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Defoe and the Edinburgh Society for the 
Reformation of Manners.’’ RES, xv1 (1940), 306-12. 


Callender, Geoffrey. ‘‘The authorship of The History of the... 
Pirates (1724).’’? Mariner’s mirror, xxv1 (1940), 97-99. 
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Gove, Philip Babcock. ‘‘Robert Drury.’’ N&Q, cuxxvm (1940), 
150-51. 

MacCarthy, Desmond. ‘‘Crusoe’s example.’’ Listener, xxi (1940), 
1169-70. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘A Defoe allusion to ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ ’’ 
NG&Q, cuxxvi (1940), 79-80. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe and the Rev. James Hart: a chapter 
in high finanee.’’ PQ, xrx (1940), 404-09. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe, Selkirk and John Atkins.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxIx (1940), 436-38. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s ‘History of the Pirates’: its date.’’ 
NG&Q, cuxxrx (1940), 6-7. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s political propaganda in The Dumb 
Philosopher.’’ HLQ, tv (1940), 107-17. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Evidence for Defoe’s authorship of The 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton.’’ MIN, tv (1940), 480-31. 

Morgan, William Thomas. ‘‘Defoe’s Review as a historical source.’’ 
JMH, xu (1940), 221-32. 

Sarnetzki, D. H. ‘‘Daniel Defoe: Robinson Crusoe.’’ Kélnische 
Zeitung, 1939, Nos. 439-40. 


Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘Defoe’s writings on Sweden.’’ RES, xvi 
(1940), 25-32. 


Mary Delany 


Dewes, Simon, pseud. [John St. Clair Muriel] Mrs. Delany. London: 


Rich & Cowan, [1940]. Pp. xii + 320. 
Rev. in TLS, May 11, p. 232; by B. Dobrée in Spectator, April 19, pp. 566- 
68. § Cf. corr. by R. E. Elliott Chambers and F. A. Holmes in TLS, Nov. 16, 
Dec. 7, pp. 579, 617. 


John Dennis 
Hooker, Edward N. ‘‘Pope and Dennis.’’ ELH, vi (1940), 188-98. 


Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset 


Harris, Brice. Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of Dorset, patron and 
poet of the Restoration. (Illinois studies in language and litera- 
ture, xxvI, iii-iv) Urbana: University of Illinois press, 1940. 
Pp. 269. 


John Dryden 
(See also Earl of Rochester) 


de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Dryden: date of a prologue, ‘Gallants, a bashful 
poet.’ ’’ N&Q, cuxxrx (1940), 440-41. 


de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Dryden: ‘The Kind Keeper.’ The ‘poet of scan- 
dalous memory.’ ’’ N&Q, cLxxrx (1940), 128-29. 
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de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Dryden’s anti-clericalism.”’ N&Q, cuxxrx (1940) 
254-57. 

Boys, Richard C. ‘‘Some problems of Dryden’s Miscellany.’’ ELH 
vit (1940), 130-43. 


Brown, Reuben Arthur. ‘‘Dryden’s epic manner and Virgil,” 
PMLA, tv (1940), 119-38. 


A catalogue of the works of John Dryden and Drydeniana on gale 
at Dobell’s Antiquarian Bookstore, Tunbridge Wells. No, 55. 
1940. Pp. 36. 

Evans, B. Ifor. ‘‘Dryden and Pope.’’ Tradition and Romanticism, 
Studies in English poetry from Chaucer to W. B. Yeats. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1940. Pp. 61-75. 


Jefferson, D. W. ‘‘The significance of Dryden’s heroic plays.’’ Pro. 
ceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Lnterary Society, y 
(1940), 125-39. 


Martin, Mildred Alice. Influences on Dryden’s prose style. Univer- 
sity of Illinois thesis abstract. Urbana: 1940. Pp. 8. 


Muir, Kenneth. ‘‘The imagery of ‘All for Love.’ ’’ Proceedings of 
the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, v (1940), 140-47. 


Osborn, James M. John Dryden: some biographical facts and prob- 
lems. New York: Columbia University press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 
295. 

Dryden needs a biographer. Much is known of this poet-dramatist-proseman, 
and much is to be learned; the writing of his life will require analysis, syn- 
thesis, search, and research. Osborn has substantially aided in the biographical 
process by writing long studies of the existing biographies (those by Birch, 
Derrick, Johnson, Malone, and Scott, and of the past century) ‘‘to sift out 
the facts about Dryden that have good pedigrees and to set them off from the 
fictions that clutter up much that has been written about him.’’ And he fur- 
ther contributes nine careful ‘‘ collateral investigations’’ and eight notes. Thus 
the Laureate draws closer to the book he deserves. 


George Dyer 
Adams, M. Ray. ‘‘George Dyer and English radicalism.’’ MIR, 
xxxv (1940), 447-69. 


Edward Ecclestone 
Baird, J. R. Milton and Edward Ecclestone’s Noah’s Flood. MLN, 
LV (1940), 183-87. 
John Evelyn 


Denny, Margaret. ‘‘The early program of the Royal Society and 
John Evelyn.’’ MLQ,1 (1940), 481-97. 


Henry Fielding 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘Fielding manuscripts.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 
1, 1940, p. 267. 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘Ursula Fielding and ‘Tom Jones.’’’ N&Q, 
cLxxvi (1940), 164-67. 
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Olybrius. ‘‘A presentation inscription by Fielding.’’ N&Q, cuxxvin 


(1940), 298. 
Cf. corr. ibid., by J. Paul de Castro, pp. 337-39. 


Rogers, Winfield H. ‘‘The significance of Fielding’s Temple Beau.”’ 
PMLA, tv (1940), 440-44. 

Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘The childhood of Henry Fielding.’’ RES, 
xvi (1940), 438-44. 

Wallace, Robert M. ‘‘Fielding manuscripts.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 
18, 1940, p. 243. 


Sir Philip Francis 


“Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818). Secret of the authorship of 
‘Junius.’ The life-story of a loyal Whig.’’ TZS, November 2, 
1940, p. 554. 


John Gay 


Irving, William Henry. John Gay, favorite of the wits. (Duke Uni- 
versity publications) Durham: Duke University press, 1940. 
Pp. xi + 334. 

Not. in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 427; rev. by J. Cournos in TBR, May 19, p. 24. 

This is the first detailed, accurate biography of Gay, whose life is here 
treated sympathetically and judiciously. The accepted materials are re-examined 
and a considerable amount of new evidence is advanced from sources previously 
ignored. Gay’s family is shown to have been long established among the gentry 
of Devonshire: at the time of the poet’s birth the Gays were persons of con- 
siderable property, paying sizable rates, and the Hanmers, Gay’s mother’s 
family, were well connected, Gay’s grandfather and uncle being, in spite of 
their wealth and position, Calvinist preachers of some distinction in the county. 
Gay’s early years as an apprentice in London are explained by the family’s 
numerous connections with trade, more or less prosperous; and his later position 
in the household of the Duchess of Monmouth is clarified. His association with 
Aaron Hill in The British Apollo project and his subsequent literary activities 
tell the story of his entrance into the world of the wits; and after the fever 
of South Sea speculation had left its victims debilitated, Irving shows that 
Gay, as little as any of them, wasted no time in futile repining. Instead, acting 
on the advice of friends, he turned his talents in the direction of securing a 
lucrative place; and The Fables resulted. Irving thinks they were Gay’s own 
idea, not suggested by Chesterfield as has been said. 

The difficult question of the poet’s reward for writing The Fables is ex- 
plained on political grounds. The complicated relationships of such persons as 
Queen Caroline and Mrs. Howard, of Walpole and Pulteney, to Gay’s ambitions 
and prospects are clearly expounded and lead to the conclusion that Gay de- 
liberately threw himself into the opposition by refusing the post of Gentleman 
Usher to the Princess Louisa. Thus, Irving suggests, from his reflections on 
his experiences with courtiers and politicians, and his position among the op- 
ponents of Walpole, Gay conceived the real notion of The Beggar’s Opera, in 
the writing of which he displayed ‘‘more independence of mind than the critics 
are usually inclined to allow him.’’ 

Throughout, Gay is kept in the center of the picture, but the background is 
never allowed to become dim. One is constantly aware that Gay’s was a life 
in the thick of Augustan literary and political activity, that the London he lived 
in was indeed his own. Moreover, one is not permitted to forget that the main 
reason for the biography is that the subject of it was a poet. Sane, appreciative 
interpretations of Gay’s works are introduced at the proper points, and the 
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reader is kept conscious of the fact that Gay is not an inconsequential figure 
in the history of English poetry. 

In the final estimate of Gay’s genius and position no surprising conclusions 
are reached nor revolutionary appraisals advanced; but those who know Gay’s 
works will be pleased to have the errors in their information corrected, to have 
their vague notions expressed with clarity and force and their judgment directed 
so expertly as here it is. D. MacM, 


‘‘Notes of the day: ‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ ’’ Monthly musical rec. 
ord, Lxx (1940), 73-76. 


Alexander Gerard 


Wiley, Margaret Lee. ‘‘Gerard and the Scots societies.’’ Univer. 
sity of Texas studies in English, 1940, pp. 132-36. 


Edward Gibbon 


Graham, Maleolm K. Graham’s Gibbon. A condensation of Edward 
Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (AD. 
180-1461). Privately printed, 1940. Pp. xix + 612. 


The library of Edward Gibbon. A catalogue of his books. With an 
introduction by Geoffrey Keynes. London: Cape, 1940. Pp. 


288. 
Rev. in TLS, May 4, p. 224; by J. Hayward in Spectator, April 19, p. 570. 


Norton, J. E. A bibliography of the works of Edward Gibbon. Lon- 


don: Oxford University press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 256. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 584; by G. Keynes in Spectator, Dec. 13, pp. 650-52. 

The mind of Edward Gibbon, its nourishment and its product, is revealed in 
two distinguished bibliographies appearing within the year. The books are 
excellent examples of two interpretations of bibliography, one an alphabetical 
short-title list of the books that composed Gibbon’s library, the other an ex- 
haustive analytical description of each of his works accompanied by historical 
essays which, in giving an account of the writing and publication of his books, 
present therein a narrative of his life as an author. 

Keynes’s introduction to the catalogue tells the story of the growth, dis- 
persal, and reconstructing of Gibbon’s personal library from its beginning to 
the Erle-Drax auction in 1935. In compiling the catalogue Keynes had the 
collaboration of R. A. Skelton of the British Museum. The materials available 
to them were the Bentinck Street catalogue, a classified manuscript list running 
through 1777; the Lausanne catalogue written on playing cards, containing 
approximately 1,335 titles; the two Schéll sale catalogues; and the auction 
catalogues of Evans, the Jarvis Library, and Sotheby. Because mistakes in 
both dates and authors’ names abounded in the manuscript catalogues, the 
work of verification has been enormous. There must of course be omissions and 
inaccuracies, but it is believed that five-sixths of the books composing Gibbon’s 
‘*numerous and select library’’ have been listed. Each entry gives the source 
for the title and the name of the present owner if known. 

The Gibbonian student will turn with new interest from this survey of the 
historian’s wide reading to Miss Norton’s scholarly and comprehensive study 
of his literary output. The sum of his thirty-five years of writing is seven 
titles, one of them the posthumous Miscellaneous Works (better known as the 
Autobiography) edited by Sheffield. An introductory essay on each work is 
followed by a short list of editions published before 1838 with detailed colla- 
tions for those appearing before 1800. The heavy task of collation has been 
rewarded by discoveries of unrecorded cancels and variants. Among the most 
interesting chapters are those on contemporary opinions of the Decline and Fall 
with a list of periodical reviews, and on the attacks upon the history with notes 
on Gibbon’s Vindication, The twelve-volume octavo editions and reprints of 
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the magnum opus, some of them pirated, are discussed, and there are chapters 
on the French, Italian, and German translations, and on abridgements and 
extracts. Appendices divulge further bibliographic minutiae, and the index is 
full and detailed. Miss Norton has combined thoroughness and accuracy with 
imagination and a lucid prose style. K.K.W. 


Swain, Joseph Ward. ‘‘ Edward Gibbon and the decline of Rome.’’ 
South Atlantic quarterly, xxx1x (1940), 77-93. 


William Gilpin 
Cammell, Charles Richard. ‘‘The master of the picturesque.’’ Con- 
noisseur, cv1 (1940), 60-63. 


Illustrated review of Templeman’s work on William Gilpin (1939). 


William Godwin 
(See also David Hume) 
Adams, M. Ray. ‘‘Mary Hays, disciple of William Godwin.’’ PMLA, 
Lv (1940), 472-83. 


Earle, Osborne. ‘‘The reputation and influence of William Godwin 
in America.’’ Harvard University, summaries of theses, 1938, 
1940, pp. 289-94. 


Oliver Goldsmith 

A concordance to the poems of Oliver Goldsmith. Compiled and 
edited by William Doremus Paden and Clyde Kenneth Hyder. 
Lawrence, Kansas: 1940. Pp. xii + 180. 

Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith and Jean Rousset de Missy.’’ PQ, 
xix (1940), 409-11. 

Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith and Steele’s Englishman.’’ MIN, 
LV (1940), 294-96. 

Haydon, Frances M. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith as a biographer.’’ South 
Atlantic quarterly, xxx1x (1940), 50-57. . 

Heilman, Robert B. ‘‘The sentimentalism of Goldsmith’s Good- 
Natured Man.’’ Studies for William A. Read. A miscellany 
presented by some of his colleagues and friends. Edited by 
Nathaniel M. Caffee and Thomas A. Kirby. University, La.: 
Louisiana State University press, 1940. Pp. 237-53. 


Robert Gould 


Sloane, Eugene Hulse. Robert Gould, seventeenth century satirist. 
University of Pennsylvania diss. Philadelphia: 1940. Pp. 126. 


Thomas Gray 
Elegy written in a country churchyard. With thirty woodcuts by 
J.J. Lankes. Preface by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: 
Harper, 1940. Pp. xvii + 60. 
Evans, B. Ifor. ‘‘Thomas Gray and William Blake.’’ Tradition and 
Romanticism. Studies in English poetry from Chaucer to W. 
B. Yeats. London: Methuen, 1940. Pp. 99-108. 
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George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 
Macdonald, Hugh. ‘‘An early pamphlet by Halifax.’’ TLS, April 
13, 1940, p. 188. 
Observations upon a late libel. Edited by Hugh Macdonald. Cam. 
bridge: University press, 1940. 


John Hawkesworth 


Kies, Paul P. ‘‘Lessing and Hawkesworth.’’ Research studies, State 
College of Washington, vu, iv (1940), 143-44. 


Thomas Hobbes 

Gooch, G. P. Hobbes. Annual lecture on a master mind, Henriette 
Hertz trust of the British Academy. From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, Vol. xxv. London: Milford, [1939]. Pp. 
42. 

Gotesky, Rubin. ‘‘Social sources and the significance of Hobbes’s 
conception of the law of nature.’’ Ethics, L (1940), 402-23. 

Lamprecht, Sterling P. ‘‘Hobbes and Hobbism.’’ American po- 
litical science review, xxxIv (1940), 31-53. 

Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. The aesthetic theory of Thomas Hobbes. 
With special reference to his contribution to the psychological 
approach in English literary criticism. (University of Michigan 
publications, language and literature, Vol. xvm1) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan press, 1940. Pp. ix + 339. 


Charles Hopkins 


Jones, Alice E. ‘‘A note on Charles Hopkins (e. 1671-1700).” 
MLN, tv (1940), 191-94. 


Sir Robert Howard 
Seott, Florence R. ‘‘The marriages of Sir Robert Howard.’’ MIN, 
LV (1940), 410-15. 
David Hume 
(See also George Berkeley) 
Evans, Frank B., III. ‘‘Shelley, Godwin, Hume, and the doctrine 
of necessity.’’ SP, xxxvm (1940), 632-40. 
Hume and present day problems. London: Harrison, 1939. Pp. 
xxxiv + 228. 
Includes a lecture on Hume of Prof. N. Kemp Smith, and reports of four 
symposia. 
Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Hume and the Scottish Shakespeare.”’ 
HLQ, mm (1940), 419-41. 
Oake, Roger B. ‘‘Did Maupertius read Hume’s Treatise of human 
nature?’’ RLC, xx (1940), 81-87. 
Price, H. H. ‘‘The permanent significance of Hume’s philosophy.” 
Philosophy, xv (1940), 7-37. 
Roddier, H. ‘‘A propos de la querelle Rousseau-Hume. Précisions 
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chronologiques.’’ Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, xiv1 
(1939), 211-14. 
Vazquez, Juan Adolfo. ‘‘Una obra de Hume casi desconocida (1740- 
1940).’’ Nosotros, v (1940), 404-11. 
On An abstract of a treatise of human nature (1938). 
della Volpe, Galvano. Hume o il genio del empirismo. Firenze: 


1939. Pp. vii + 234. 
Not. in Révue de métaphystque et de morale, xtvu (1940), 258. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also George Berkeley, James Boswell) 


Alexander, Samuel. ‘‘Dr. Johnson as a philosopher.’’ Philosophical 

and literary pieces. London: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 116-37. 
Reprinted from Cornhill magazine, 1923. 

Alnwick, A. B. ‘‘In Dr. Johnson’s footsteps.’’ London quarterly 
and Holborn review, April, 1940, pp. 218-24. 

Altick, R. D. ‘‘Mr. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Samuel Johnson.’’ 
221B: studies in Sherlock Holmes. By various hands. Edited 
by Vincent Starrett. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 109-28. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letter to Taylor.’’ RES, xvi (1940), 
317. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters: a supplement.’’ RES, xvi 
(1940), 66-68. 

“‘Dr, Johnson bows to a bishop.’’ Bodleian Inbrary record, 1 (1940), 
199-201. 

“Dr. Johnson in Texas: an exhibition celebrating an unusual gift 
from Professor and Mrs. Theodore Stenberg.’’ University of 
Texas Rare Book Collections. Austin: 1940. Pp. [6]. 

Freed, Lewis Montgomery. ‘‘The sources of Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ 
Cornell University, abstracts of theses, 1939, 1940, pp. 31-34. 

Gove, Philip Babcock. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the works of the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man.’’ RES, xvi (1940), 455-57. 

Gove, Philip Babcock. ‘‘ Notes on serialization and competitive pub- 
lishing: Johnson’s and Bailey’s dictionaries, 1755.’’ Ozford 
Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and papers, v (1940), 305- 
22. 


Hanes, Frederic M. ‘‘The particularities of Dr Johnson.’’ South 
Atlantic quarterly, xxx1x (1940), 203-12. 

Hare, Kenneth. ‘‘Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson.’’ Quarterly 
review, CCLXxIV (1940), 139-57. 

An essay on the morals and manners of the dogmatic Doctor, who embalmed 
in a phrase those of Chesterfield. 

Jenkins, Harold D. ‘‘Some aspects of the background of Rasselas.’’ 
Studies in English in honor of Raphael Dorman O’Leary and 
Selden Lincoln Whitcomb by members of the English depart- 
ment, the University of Kansas. (University of Kansas pub- 
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lications, Humanistic studies, vi, iv) Lawrence: University of 
Kansas, 1940. Pp. 8-14. 

Kingsmill, Hugh. Johnson without Boswell. A contemporary por. 
trait of Samuel Johnson. London: Methuen, 1940. Pp. ix + 


294. 
Rev. in TBR, March 9, 1941, p. 8; in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 400; by C. E. Vulii- 
amy in Spectator, July 19, p. 65. § A book of selections compiled from Hill’, 
Johnsonian Miscellanies and other sources. 


Lang, Daniel Robert. Dr. Samuel Johnson in America. A study of 
his reputation : 1750-1812. University of Illinois thesis abstract, 
Urbana: 1939. Pp. 19. 

Levy, H. L. ‘‘H. P. Sturz and Dr. Johnson.’’ TLS, February 10, 
July 13, 1940, pp. 80, 339. 

Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘The translations of the mottoes and 
quotations in the Rambler.’’ RES, xvi (1940), 169-76. 

McAdam, E. L., jr. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s law lectures for Chambers, IT.” 
RES, xvi (1940), 159-68. 

McAdam, E. L., jr., and Hazen, A. T. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the Here. 
ford Infirmary.’’ HLQ, m (1940), 359-67. 

Noyes, Alfred. ‘‘Johnson.’’ Pageant of letters. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1940. Pp. 75-99. 


Nathaniel Lee 


Barbour, Frances. ‘‘The unconventional heroic plays of Nathaniel 
Lee.’’ University of Texas studies in English, 1940, pp. 109-16. 


Richard Lely 


Yocum, Henry Wesley. ‘‘Richard Lely and his friends.’’ N&Q, 
CLxXxIx (1940), 385-87. 


On the author of Poems and translations on several occasions (1723, 1727). 


Charlotte Lennox 


Maynadier, Gustavus Howard. The first American novelist? Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University press, 1940. Pp. 79. 
Not. in TLS, Sept. 28, p..499; rev. in TBR, June 9, p. 3. 


George Lillo 


Pallette, Drew B. ‘‘Notes for a biography of George Lillo.’’ PQ, 
x1x (1940), 261-67. 


David Mallet 
Starr, H. W. ‘‘Notes on David Mallet.”?’ N&Q, cuxxvi (1940), 
277-78. 
Andrew Marvell 
Bradbrook, M. C., and Thomas, M. G. Lloyd. Andrew Marvell. Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1940. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1941, p. 10; by L. C. Knights in Scrutiny, IX, 301-04. 
Brooks, Harold F. ‘‘Authorship of ‘Britannia and Rawleigh.’ 
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Additional evidence against ascription to Marvell.’’ N&Q, 
cLxx1x (1940), 146. 


Arthur Murphy 


Caskey, J. Homer. ‘‘Arthur Murphy’s commonplace-book.’’ SP, 
xxxvil (1940), 598-609. 


Sir Isaac Newton 
Hobhouse, Stephen. ‘‘Isaac Newton and Jacob Boehme.’’ Philo- 
sophia, 11 (1937), 25-54. 
MacPike, E. F. ‘‘Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxvil (1940), 133, 353. 
Tufts, James H. ‘‘Edwards and Newton.’’ Philosophical review, 
xLix (1940), 609-22. 


Thomas Paine 

Connell, J. M. Thomas Paine. With an introduction by R. H. Mot- 
tram. London: Longmans, Green, 1939. Pp. 40. 

Herriot, Edouard. ‘‘Paine and Priestley French citizens.’’ The 
wellsprings of liberty. London: Hutchinson, 1939. Pp. 99-104. 

Holbrook, W. C. ‘‘Lettre de Hérault de Séchelles 4 Thomas Paine. 
1792.’’ Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, xvi 
(1939), 551-52. 

Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Thomas Paine and the Franklins.’’ American 
literature, xu (1940), 306-17. 


William Penn 


Beatty, E. C. O. ‘‘ William Penn, pragmatist.’’ Bulletin of the 
Friends’ Historical Association, x1x (1940), 30-37, 107-116. 


Samuel Pepys 

Callender, Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘Sir John Mennes, 1599-1671.’’ Mariner’s 
mirror, xXxv1 (1940), 276-85. 

One of Pepys’s colleagues on the Navy Board. 

Carlton, William J. Bibliotheca Pepysiana. A descriptive catalogue 
of the library of Samuel Pepys. Part IV. Shorthand books. 
With biographical and bibliographical notes. London: Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, 1940. Pp. xvii + 125. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 536. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘The greatness of Samuel Pepys.’’ Quarterly re- 
view, CCLXxv (1940), 227-38. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘Mrs. Pepys.’’ Corr. in TLS, August 31, 1940, p. 
423. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘Pepys and ‘Will’s.’ (From the papers of the late 
Edwin Chappell).’’ N&Q, cLxxvm (1940), 258-60. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘Pepys’s ‘House at Deptford.’ ’’ Mariner’s mirror, 

xxvi (1940), 96-97. 
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Dale, Donald. ‘‘Samuel Pepys’s ‘little plates.’’’ N&Q, cuxxrx 

(1940), 319-20. 
Cf. query, ibid., by G. H. D., p. 278. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘The Savill portrait of Samuel Pepys.” NéQ, 
CLXxIx (1940), 165-67, 207-08. 

Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘Pepys and the Great North Road.” Né&Q, 
CLXxIx (1940), 380-84, 398-402. 

‘‘Pepys used a slide rule.’’ Architect and engineer, cxxxvi (1939), 
64. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘Mr. Pepys is not amused.’’ ELH, vu (1940), 
163-76. 

Thomas Percy 

Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘ ‘Edward, Edward. A Scottish ballad.’ ”’ 

Southern folklore quarterly, 1v (1940), 1-18. 


Ambrose Philips 

Bryan, Adolphus J. ‘‘Ambrose Philips’ Humfrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester: a study in eighteenth-century adaptation.’’ Studies for 
William A. Read. A miscellany presented by some of his eol- 
leagues and friends. Edited by Nathaniel M. Caffee and 
Thomas A. Kirby. University, La.: Louisiana State University 
press, 1940. Pp. 221-36. 

McCue, Lillian Bueno. ‘‘The canon of Ambrose Philips: some ob- 
servations on criteria.’’ PQ, x1x (1940), 313-16. 


Katherine Philips 


Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘Friendship: Francis Finch’s discourse and the 
circle of the Matchless Orinda.’’ RES, xv (1939), 466-68. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also John Dennis, John Dryden) 


Bateson, F. W. ‘‘Fictitious names in Pope’s ‘Moral Essays.’ ”’ 
NG&Q, cLxx1x (1940), 84. 


Finberg, Hilda F. ‘‘Pope’s villa, Twickenham.’’ Burlington maga- 
zine, LXxvir (1940), 170. 


Griffith, R. H. ‘‘Early Warburton? Or late Warburton?’’ Uni- 
versity of Texas studies in English, 1940, pp. 123-31. 


Isaacs, J. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Imitations of Horace.’’’ Nineteenth century, 
cxxvil (1940), 334-40. 


The Rape of the Lock and other poems. Edited by Geoffrey Tillot- 
son. The poems of Alexander Pope. Vol. 1. London: Methuen, 
1940. Pp. xx + 410. 


This is the second volume in chronology and appearance of the Twickenham 
edition of Pope’s poems. Tillotson elects to use as textual bases the first edi- 
tions of the poems with corrections wherever the poet made them. Here are the 
verses of the young Pope in five popular genres—translation, mock-heroic, 
imitation, heroic epistle, and elegy; these poems are the renderings from Chau- 
cer, the Rape (happily in both forms, the Locke of 1712 and the Look of 1714), 
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the Temple of Fame, Eloisa to Abelard and the Unfortunate Lady. The com- 
parative, critical, and historical footnotes suggest and illuminate. The Rape has 
five appendices, including one on the game of ombre (Cf. F. W. Bateson, TLS, 
March 1, 1941, p. 108) and one on Pope’s MS. remarks on Dennis’ Remarks. 
To the Temple and Eloisa are appended ten further aids to understanding. 
The editor ’s wise and learned introductions to the several poems call for special 
commendation: he provides facts of background, biographical analyses, com- 
ments on the ‘‘kinds,’’ and fresh interpretations of art. Tillotson has an 
ability at acute literary criticism and historical scholarship, and, be it said, 
can turn a phrase without loss to point or subtlety. The book is easy to use 
and good to read. Qui uti scit, ei bona. 

Root, Robert K. ‘‘Pope’s contributions to the Lintot miscellanies 

of 1712 and 1714.’’ ELH, vu (1940), 265-71. 
Sherburn, George. ‘‘Pope’s letters and the Harleian library.’’ ELH, 


vi (1940), 177-87. 


James Ralph 
Kenny, Robert W. ‘‘James Ralph; an eighteenth-century Philadel- 
phian in Grub Street.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of history and 
biography, Lx1v (1940), 218-42. 


Allan Ramsay 
Poems: epistles, fables, satires, elegies & lyrics. From the edition 
printed by Thomas Ruddiman for the author. Edinburgh, 1721- 
1728. Edited by H. Harvey Wood. (Scottish classics) Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd for the Saltire Society, 1940. Pp. 72. 


Clara Reeve 


Ashley-Montagu, M. F. ‘‘ ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ ’’ Corr. in 
TLS, January 27, 1940, p. 45. 


On The progress of romance as source of dialogue form used by Landor. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Mandowsky, Erna. ‘‘Reynolds’ conceptions of truth.’’ Burlington 
magazine, LXxvir (1940), 195-201. 


Samuel Richardson 


van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Le roman sentimental en Europe de Richard- 
son & Rousseau (1740-1761).’’ RLC, xx (1940), 129-51. 


Joseph Ritson 
Osborn, James M. ‘‘ Joseph Ritson, scholar at odds.’’ MP, xxxvu 
(1940), 419-29. 


Review-article on Bronson’s Joseph Ritson, soholar-at-arms (1938). 


Earl of Rochester 
Duncan, Ronald. ‘‘Rochester.’’ Townsman, m, xii (1940), 14-21. 


The introduction to a volume of Rochester’s poems. 
Pinto, V. de Sola. ‘‘Rochester, Dryden, and the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth.’’ RES, xvi (1940), 177-78. 
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Nicholas Rowe 


Thorp, Willard. ‘‘A key to Rowe’s Tamerlane.’’ JEGP, xxx 
(1940), 124-27. 


Thomas Shadwell 


Evans, G. Blackmore. ‘‘The source of Shadwell’s character of Sir 
Formal Trifle in ‘The Virtuoso.’ ’’ MLR, xxxv (1940), 211-14. 


William Shenstone 


Mallam, Duncan. ‘‘The dating of Lady Luxborough’s letters to 
William Shenstone.’’ PQ, xrx (1940), 139-45. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Bateson, F’. W. ‘‘Notes on the text of two Sheridan plays.’’ RES, 
xvi (1940), 312-16. 


Glasgow, Alice. Sheridan of Drury Lane. A biography. New York: 
Stokes, 1940. Pp. 310. 

The unwary reader should be warned against this book. Though the title- 
page describes it as a biography, it is not a trustworthy account of Sheridan’s 
life or a serious, sensible interpretation of his career and work. It is a roman- 
ticized narration embellished with imaginary and subjective comments and 
written in the style of a sensational novel. The environing descriptions of 
Sheridan’s contemporaries, of theatrical conditions, and of political affairs 
show the writer’s ignorance and a deplorable carelessness in the use of the 
secondary sources from which they are derived. These sources, furthermore, 
are neither the best nor the most recent. The work of the late R. Crompton 
Rhodes has been entirely ignored. The initial failure of The Riwals is explained 
quite without reference to the text of the first version (published in 1935, 
edited by Richard L. Purdy) with very misleading results, 

As for details, we are told that Colley Cibber ‘‘had trod the boards with 
Garrick’’ and ‘‘collaborated with Sir John Vanbrugh’’ on The Provok’d Hus- 
band. The suppression ordinance of 1642 is misquoted and misinterpreted; 
Wycherley is said to have written The Old Bachelor; the Licensing Act of 1737 
‘was in reality directed against the scurillous political satires of Fielding and 
Vanbrugh.’’ In 1769 Sheridan listened while ‘‘Goldsmith and Johnson and 
old Richardson [d. 1761] freely discussed their plots [!] and their finely turned 
phrases.’? The date of Garrick’s death is given two years wrong; ‘‘the trial 
of Warren Hastings was held in Westminster Abbey’’; and so on. It is not 
worth while to follow such things through three hundred pages; nor is there 
any point in denouncing an ignorant author. But a respectable publisher should 
not allow books like this to be put into circulation with his imprint. 


D. MacM. 
Vachell, Horace Annesley. Great chameleon. A biographical ro- 
mance. London: Hutchinson, [1940]. Pp. 288. 


Adam Smith 

Bittermann, Henry J. ‘‘Adam Smith’s empiricism and the law of 
nature.’’? Journal of political economy, xiv (1940), 487-520, 
703-34. 

Bullock, Charles J. The Vanderblue memorial collection of Smitht- 
ana and a catalogue of the collection. (Kress Library of Busi- 
ness and Economics, Publication No. 2) Boston: Harvard Grad- 

uate School of Business Administration, 1939. Pp. xiv + 68. 
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Jones, Claude. ‘‘Adam Smith’s library—some additions.’’ Eco- 
nomic history, tv (1940), 326-28. 
Supplement to and corrections of Bonar’s Catalogue (1932). 
Massey, Dudley. ‘‘ ‘The Wealth of Nations.’ ’’ Corr. in TLS, July 
20, 1940, p. 356. 


Tobias Smollett 


Taylor, W. D. ‘‘Tobias Smollett, M.D., Aberdeen, 1750.’’ Aberdeen 
University review, xxv1 (1939), 125-35. 
The degree cost £28 Scots. 
Vineent, H. P. ‘‘Tobias Smollett’s assault on Gordon and Groom.”’ 
RES, xvi (1940), 183-88. 


Robert South 


Spiker, Sina. ‘‘Figures of speech in the sermons of Robert South.’’ 
RES, xvi (1940), 444-55. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Joseph Addison, Oliver Goldsmith) 


Allen, Robert J. ‘‘Contemporary allusions in The Tatler.’’ MLN, 
LV (1940), 292-94. 


Laurence Sterne 


Doernenburg, Emil. ‘‘W. Raabe und Laurence Sterne.’’ Mitteilun- 
gen fiir die Gesellschaft der Freunde Wilhelm Raabes, xxix 
(1939), 68-71. 

The life and opinions of Tristram Shandy, gentleman. Edited by 
James Aiken Work. (Odyssey series in literature) New York: 
Odyssey press, 1940. Pp. Ixxv + 647. 

The first reprint of the first London edition of the nine volumes, which had 
Sterne’s supervision through the press, with Hogarth’s illustrations and fac- 
similes of title-pages. The editor provides good notes and a selected bibliogra- 
phy; his introduction on this strange man and his strange book is thorough, 
illuminating, and readable. 

Putney, Rufus. ‘‘The evolution of A Sentimental Journey.’’ PQ, 


xix (1940), 349-69. 


Jonathan Swift 


Barnett, John Egger. ‘‘The posthumous reputation of Dean Swift.’’ 
—" University, summaries of theses, 1938, 1940, pp. 286- 

Baughan, Denver Ewing. ‘‘Swift and Gentillet.’’ SP, xxxvu 
(1940), 64-74. 

Davis, Herbert. ‘‘The poetry of Jonathan Swift.’’ College English, 
mm (1940), 102-15. 

The Examiner and other pieces written in 1710-11. The prose works 
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of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. m. Oxford. 
Blackwell, 1940. Pp. xxxv + 292. 

Rev. in TLS, April 27, p. 203. § This the third volume of the new text 
of Swift’s prose writings presents Nos. 13-45 of the weekly Ezaminer ang 
several tracts for the times. Davis in his introduction explains the proud par. 
ries of the Examiner, the moderate views of this periodic paper-warrior, and 
the politico-ecclesiastical temper of the hour. This edition gives facsimiles of 
title-pages and textual but no critical notes; and its further progress through 
the press becomes a desideratum. 

Goodwin, Frank Stier. Jonathan Swift, giant in chains. New York: 
Liveright, 1940. Pp. vi + 450. 

Rev. by L. Kronenberger in TBR, March 2, 1941, p. 27. § Swift himself would 
be the most amused reader of this imaginary voyage into biography, this om- 
niscient tale of unknown circumstance. 

McKenzie, Gordon. ‘‘Swift: reason and some of its consequences,’’ 
Five studies in English. (University of California publications 
in English, vm, i) Berkeley: University of California press, 
1940. Pp. 101-29. 

Quintana, Ricardo. ‘‘Recent discussion of Swift.’’ College English, 
m (1940), 11-18. 

Roch, H. ‘‘Swift und Stella.’’ Kolnische Zeitung, 1939, No. 278, 

Roch, H. ‘‘Swifts Gulliver.’’ Stuttgarter Neues Tagblatt, 1939, 
No. 386. 


Ross, John F. ‘‘The character of Poor Richard: its source and al- 


teration.’’ PMLA, tv (1940), 785-94. 
On Richard’s debt to Bickerstaff and Partridge. 


Wilson, T. G. ‘‘Swift’s deafness; and his last illness.’’ Annals of 
medical history, 1 (1940), 291-305. 


Sir William Temple 


Three essays. With an introduction and notes by F. J. Fielden. 


[Bombay] : Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. xxvi + 140. 
Reprints Of poetry, Of popular discontents, and Of health and long-life. 


Woodbridge, Homer E. Sir William Temple: the man and his work. 
(Modern Language Association of America, Monograph series, 
xu1) New York: Modern Language Association, 1940. Pp. xii 
+ 361. 

Woodbridge records the events in Temple’s life, private and public, in chap- 
ters too short and fact-laden to permit a complete portrait of the diplomatist- 
philosopher-essayist. The portion of the book on Temple’s literary deeds smacks 
strongly of ‘‘reading notes,’’ summaries of contents with some comment on 
contemporary background and significance. Woodbridge hardly clarifies his 
complex subject by a proper adjustment of chronology and topic; with more 
frequent deviation into style and substantiation of his admiration for Sir 
William he would have produced a more readable and valuable man-and-work 
volume. 


Lewis Theobald 


Cadwalader, John. ‘‘Theobald’s alleged Shakespeare manuscript.” 
MIN, wv (1940), 108-09. 
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James Thomson 


Noyes, Alfred. ‘‘Thomson.’’ Pageant of letters. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1940. Pp. 100-06. 


John Tillotson 


Locke, Louis Glenn. ‘‘Archbishop John Tillotson: a study of his 
life, his writings, and his reputation.’’ Harvard University, 
summaries of theses, 1938, 1940, pp. 297-300. 


Horace Walpole 
Clarke, A. H. T. ‘‘Strawberry Hill.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 25, 1940, 


p. 255 
Ketton-Cremer, R. W. Horace Walpole. A biography. London: 


Duckworth, 1940. Pp. 368. 

Rev. in TLS, May 4, p. 218; by B. Williams in Contemp. rev., July, pp. 116- 
18; by D. M. Stuart in English, m1, 90-91; by A. S. Turberville in History, 
xxv, 263-64; by P. Magnus in Spectator, May 24, p. 723; by S. C. Chew in 
Yale rev., XXX, 385-87. § Ketton-Cremer has made judicious selection from the 
mass of Walpolean materials to present a general picture that will form an 
unusually valuable introduction to Walpole and his friends; but the book will 
also be of permanent value to specialists. Perhaps the most important new 
material comes from W. 8S. Lewis’ collection at Farmington, where Ketton- 
Cremer selected well from the riches spread before him. Some readers may 
wish that more attention could have been given to their own particular in- 
terests; however, the perspective has been well maintained, and a clear and 
accurate picture of Walpole is presented. 

N., G. P. B. ‘‘Van de Velde the elder.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxvi 
(1940), 99. 

Concerning Walpole’s use of De Plies’s Art of painting. 

Notes by Horace Walpole on several characters of Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. (Miscellaneous antiquities, No. 16) 
Farmington, Conn.: Privately printed, 1940. Pp. viii + 21. 


“A Strawberry Hill forgery.’’ TLS, March 30, 1940, p. 164. 


Withycombe, E. G. ‘‘Problems in Horace Walpole’s correspondence 
with George Montagu.’’ N&Q, cuxxvi (1940), 15. 
= ibid., E. 8. de Beer, p. 34; G. Catalini, p. 46; St. Vincent Troubridge, 
/ Izaac Walton 
Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton and Edmund Carew.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxvu (1940), 298. 
Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton’s ‘Honest Nat. and R. Roe.’ ’’ 


N&Q, cixxvin (1940), 276-77. 
Cf. ibid., W. J. Carlton, p. 377. 


Thomas Warton 
Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘ ‘Warton’ on the Rowley papers.’’ MLR, xxxv 
(1940), 62. 
Wilson, Robert H. ‘‘Reed and Warton on the Old Wives Tale.’’ 
PMLA, tv (1940), 605-08. 
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John and Charles Wesley 


Baker, Frank. ‘‘ Wesley’s printers and booksellers.’’ Proceedings 
of the Wesley Historical Society, xxu (1939), 61-65, xxn 
(1940), 97-101, 131-40, 164-68. 

There are a number of other notes on Wesley in this quarterly. 

Beckerlegge, Oliver A. ‘‘John Wesley and the German hymns,”’ 
London quarterly and Holborn review, October, 1940, pp. 430- 
39. 

Bett, Henry. ‘‘John Wesley’s translations of German hymns in 
reference to metre and rhyme.’’ London quarterly and Hol- 
born review, July, 1940, pp. 288-94. 

C., T. C. ‘‘A John Wesley find.’’ N&Q, cLxxrx (1940), 7. 

Cf. V., ibid., pp. 67-68. 

la Goree, Agnés. Wesley, maitre d’un peuple, 1703-1791. Paris: 
Michel, 1940. Pp. 368. 

Hall, Albert F. ‘‘An unpublished sermon of John Wesley, A.M.” 
London quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1940, pp. 139-46. 

Herbert, Thomas Walter. John Wesley as editor and author. 
(Princeton studies in English, No. 17) Princeton: Princeton 
University press, 1940. Pp. vii + 146. 

The journal of John Wesley. Abridged and edited by Nora Rat- 
eliff. London: Nelson, 1940. Pp. v + 463. 

Not. in TLS, March 23, p. 151; rev. by C, E. Vulliamy in Spectator, Feb. 16, 

pp. 222-24. 

Kamm, Otto. John Wesley und die englische Romantik. Marburg 
diss. 1939. Pp. 55. 

McConnell, Francis J. ‘‘New interest in John Wesley.’’ Journal 
of religion, xx (1940), 340-58. 

Manning, Bernard L. ‘‘Wesley’s hymns reconsidered.’’ London 
quarterly and Holborn review, January, April, 1940, pp. 19-30, 
154-65. 

John Wilkes 


Rickword, Gerald O. ‘‘John Wilkes in Essex in 1783; extracts from 
his manuscript diary.’’ Essex review, xix (1940), 95-100, 


Edward Young 


Pettit, Henry. ‘‘The dating of Young’s Night-Thoughts.’’ MLN, 
LV (1940), 194-95. 


VIII. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 
Adam, A. ‘‘L’Ecole de 1660.’’ Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, 
vir (1939), 215-50. 
Bang, Carol K. ‘‘Haller and Wieland.’’? MIN, tv (1940), 110-17. 


Bertrand, Pierre. ‘‘Le sens du tragique et du destin dans la dialee- 
tique Hégélienne.’’ Revue métaphysique et de morale, xiv 
(1940), 165-86. 
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Bonno, G. ‘‘Quelques lettres inédites concernant les relations in- 
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(1940), 87-92. 

Chapman, Perey Addison. The spirit of Moliére: an interpretation. 
Edited by Jean-Albert Bédé. Princeton: Princeton University 
press, 1940. Pp. xxi + 250. 

Rev. by J. O’Brien in TBR, Feb. 2, 1941, p. 8. 

Downs, John A. ‘‘The poetic theories of Jacques Delille.’’ SP, 
xxxvil (1940), 524-34. 

Gillies, A. ‘‘Herder’s approach to the philosophy of history.’’ MLR, 
xxxv (1940), 193-206. 

Grubbs, Henry A. ‘‘The vogue of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau.’’ PMLA, 
Lv (1940), 139-66. 

Hornaday, Clifford Lee. Nature in the German novel of the late 
eighteenth century, 1770-1800. (Columbia University Germanic 
studies, No. 10) New York: Columbia University press, 1940. 
Pp. 221. 
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seau.’’ Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, vir (1939), 193-214. 

Hyppolite, J. ‘‘La signification de la Révolution Frangaise dans 
la ‘Phénoménologie’ de Hegel.’’ Revue philosophique, cxxvml 
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Laneaster, Henry Carrington. A history of French dramatic litera- 
ture in the seventeenth century. Part IV: The period of Ra- 
cine, 1673-1700. 2 vols. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
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der. (Oxford studies in modern languages and literature) Ox- 
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guée).’’ Modern languages, xxm (1940), 9-16. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Joseph Ritson, Scholar-at-Arms, by Bertrand H. Bronson. Berkeley: Univer. 
sity of California Press, 1938. 2 vols. 819 pp. 

The history of English scholarship and literary historiography is still 
strangely neglected field. We have no comprehensive survey, except on special 
subdivisions such as Anglo-Saxon, and we still have only very few monographs 
which could serve as a basis for a proper large-scale history. Of the prominent 
English scholars of the late eighteenth century there are, for instance, no 
adequate accounts of men like Percy, Malone, Tyrwhitt, Steevens, Pinkerton, 
and Leyden. The best book in the field is William Powell Jones’s Thomas 
Gray, Scholar (1937). Miss Rinaker’s book on Thomas Warton and H. A. 
Burd’s study of Ritson are open to criticism both as to their methods and con- 
clusions. Hence Mr. Bronson’s two volume biography of Ritson is welcome, 
even though other scholars of his day may need attention more urgently. 

Mr. Bronson has done an excellent piece of work. The volumes comprising 
819 pages are a well-documented, well-written study of both the life and all 
the works of the unusual man they deal with. His background, his associations, 
his literary and legal battles are studied with care and zeal. The bibliography 
with full collations is beyond praise. The volumes draw also on a great mass 
of unpublished material, letters, legal documents and some remains of Ritson’s 
literary work which are of interest to a student of eighteenth-century scholar- 
ship. There is an account of a manuscript catalogue of romances, of a manu- 
script English dictionary, of a Bibliographia Scotica, planned as a parallel to 
the Bibliographia Poetica, of a Life of Dunbar and a much fuller copy of the 
Caledonian Muse. The biography uses many unknown or obscure sources which 
shed light on the early life of Ritson; for example, they reveal for the first 
time the fact of his marriage. A special (though somewhat too detailed) chap- 
ter is devoted to Ritson’s activities as bailiff of the Savoy, which illuminates 
his character from other sources than his scholarly publications. Bronson’s 
work has been done with obvious sympathy for the mind of an embittered and 
eccentric man and with a meticulous accuracy of detail which merits high praise 
as a model of conscientious research. 

But the absorption in his topic has blunted the critical perspective and judg- 
ment of the author. Mr. Bronson not only sides in all the various battles Ritson 
waged with Warton, Malone and Percy fully with his hero, but also makes 
large claims for this ‘‘master of English literary history in its most recondite 
passages’’ (p. 56). According to Bronson, Ritson was, in his editorial prin- 
ciples, ‘‘ approximately sixty years ahead of his time’’ (p. 222). He ‘spent 
his life fighting to establish standards of critical scholarship which today are 
considered axiomatic, but which in his own generation he was almost alone 
in upholding’’ (p. 362). Besides thus proclaiming Ritson the patron saint of 
modern editorial technique, Bronson makes large claims for the soundness of 
Ritson’s conclusions on wider questions such as the rise of romance, the nature 
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of folk-poetry, and the interpretation of Shakespeare. Let us examine the truth 
of these pretensions in some detail. 

As to the main claim, Ritson’s importance in the history of editing, both 
his actual influence and the novelty and strictness of his standards have been 
greatly exaggerated by Mr. Bronson. There is little direct evidence of the 
raising of editorial standards under Ritson’s inspiration. Scott, who knew 
him, certainly did not heed him. In ballad editing William Motherwell first 
practised more fidelity to the text effectually and he disparaged Ritson. Even 
though Ritson’s works and criticisms may have contributed to the long process 
which led to the establishment of stricter editorial standards, his own ideals 
and practice were neither new nor particularly modern. After all, mere fidelity 
of transcription was not an ideal whose discovery was a great and new in- 
tellectual achievement. Theoretically at least it was the goal of hundreds of 
antiquarians before Ritson, both in England and abroad, including Hickes, 
Hearne and Capell. In practice, many errors, due to misreading or lack of 
eare, can be found in these editors as they can and were discovered in Ritson’s 
own publications.1 Textual criticism advanced beyond the ideal of fidelity of 
transcription only when the means of reconstructing a work ‘‘as nearly in the 
form in which its author left it’’ were discovered in an examination of the 
authenticity of editions, a study of the language, etc.2 In this respect Ritson 
seems to me in no way superior to his contemporaries. In actual practice, he 
frequently lacked the insight and systematic diligence of men like Malone or 
Tyrwhitt. 

As to Shakespeare, Ritson’s view that the ‘‘only copies of real authority 
were the two first folios’? (p. 461) while in practice he even preferred the 
second folio, is scarcely borne out by the conclusions of modern scholarship 
anticipated by Malone. In Ritson’s various publications he rarely printed from 
authentic copies or collated manuscripts and books in a systematic fashion. 
In the English Anthology, for instance, he printed the poems of Surrey and 
Wyatt from the notoriously bad edition of Tottel done by Sewell in 1717, and 
he took the poems of Drayton from the very unreliable 1753 edition. Mr. 
Bronson himself has pointed out that Ritson chose an inferior manuscript for 
his edition of Sir Orfeo (p. 269). The claim that Ritson was far in advance 
of his time and accomplished a revolution seems to me completely untenable, 
however useful his attacks on the ‘‘improving’’ methods of Percy may have 
been. 

The attack on Warton, though Ritson was right in many of his corrections, 
was also certainly mistaken in its main conclusion. Warton’s History, what- 
ever its shortcomings in scholarship, was not a mere ‘‘injudicious farrago’’ 
as Ritson would have us believe, but a work with a clear underlying conception 
of the development of literature.s Also in his polemic with the editors of 


1Sir Frederick Madden found the text of the Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry 
(1791) much too inexact (Bronson, p. 763). 

2The quotation from Ronald B. McKerrow’s Prolegomena for the Oxford 
Shakespeare: A Study in Editorial Method (Oxford, 1939), p. 1. 

8Ritson, Observations p. 48. A fuller discussion of the virtues and defects 
of Warton’s History may be found in my book The Rise of English Literary 
History (Chapel Hill, 1941). Mr. Bronson’s view that Warton’s History was 
left unfinished because of his lack of sympathy with the classical era (p. 317) 
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Shakespeare Ritson was wrong in his conclusion that all 18th-century editors 
made no advance on Rowe (p. 384). Undoubtedly Ritson has corrected many 
errors in Johnson, Steevens, and even Malone, but he was just as fallible as 
his victims. Mr. Bronson tells us all too rarely what modern scholarship thinks 
of these points, many of which are debatable even today. Surely ‘‘the nettle 
of India’’ passage (p. 404) and the explanation of ‘‘gad’’ (p. 437) and the 
ascription of a speech by Fluellen to Exeter (pp. 490-92) are mistaken, as 
much as any of these interpretations can be shown to be incorrect. If we study 
Ritson’s Remarks in the original—apart from the favorable selections repro. 
duced by Mr. Bronson—we can easily add many more perverse, misinformed 
or captious interpretations. Ritson’s annotations on Shakespeare do not com- 
mand a special place among similar contemporary pamphlets. Because of the 
modicum of sense and the inevitable ignorance apparent in them, they seem 
to me definitely inferior to the achievements of interpretation by Johnson or 
Steevens or Malone or even Capell.4 

A better case, can, I think, be made out for Ritson’s merits as a literary 
historian. I certainly do not want to underrate his considerable services as an 
early student of ballads, songs and romances, but even here his serious limita- 
tions should be recognized. It is not merely Ritson’s lack of ‘‘architectonic 
power,’’ deplored by Mr. Bronson (p. 47), or the fact that Ritson’s poetical 
taste was conventional (p. 21). Nor would I make much of his occasional 
errors such as the misdating of the metrical Le Mort Arthure (p. 349) or his 
accepting a spurious ballad as genuine (p. 184). Rather I would stress that, 
even for his time, Ritson’s understanding of the development and growth of 
literature was not particularly profound. Mr. Bronson emphasizes the value 
of Ritson’s view of the origin of romance as arising in all ages and countries 
(pp. 369-70). Surely this was nothing new or startling. Several years before 
Tyrwhitt had remarked that ‘‘monstrous fictions are at home everywhere,’’ 
and Clara Reeve had stated that ‘‘romances are of universal growth and not 
confined to any particular period or countries.’’ In 1796 Ellis argued that 
‘*belief in supernatural agents seems to have prevailed’’ everywhere.5 Ritson’s 
view of the matter is much more rationalistic than this one passage would 
indicate. Actually he thought that ‘‘legends and fables were constantly fabri- 
cated for the same purpose, and with the same view: the promotion of fanat- 
icism.’’6 Whatever can be objected to the particular formulation of Warton’s 
Oriental theory, the question of the migration of Oriental motifs to Europe 
in the Middle ages cannot be so easily dismissed as it was by Ritson. So also 
his conception of Geoffrey of Monmouth as a mendacious inventor of the whole 
Arthurian matter is oversimplified, and his dismissal of all original Norse and 


is surely mistaken. Warton did not even reach Spenser and could have written 
a volume on the Elizabethan age which he considered the culminating point 
in English literature. 

4W. W. Skeat pointed out many serious blunders in Ritson’s notes to the 
Romanceés (see Notes and Queries, Ser. 8, 11, 3) in an article not mentioned by 
Bronson. 

5Th. Tyrwhitt in the 1778 Supplement to Shakespeare. I. 373ff. Clara Reeve, 
The Progress of Romance (1785), 1. xv-xvi. Ellis in the Preface to G. L. Way’s 
Fabliauz or Tales (1796), p. x. 
6Ritson, Ancient English Metrical Romanceés (1802), 1. xxxiii. 
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Anglo-Saxon poetry—though somewhat more excusable at that time—is cer- 
tainly short-sighted.?7 Thus Ritson’s views on the origins of romance, though 
they contained much trenchant criticism of the migration theories too facilely 
put forward, are quite sterile on the positive side. 

Nor were Ritson’s views of the nature and history of the ballad and song 
in any way in advance of his times. In his critical judgments Ritson much 
preferred modern sentimental ballads to the genuine old ones (see p. 609). 
He considered the reign of Charles II the ‘‘ Augustan age of song; no period 
having produced so great a number of excellent writers in this species of 
poetry.’ He sought for the origin of the modern English song in the Eliza- 
bethan age since ‘‘not a single composition of that nature with the smallest 
degree of poetical merit’’ is ‘‘discoverable at any preceding period.’’ More- 
over he believed that the origin of the English ballad belonged in the age of 
Elizabeth. Curiously enough, Ritson combined this hypersceptical attitude 
with some scarcely compatible primitivist conceptions, such as the view that 
‘(tradition is a species of alchemy which converts gold into lead’’ (p. 197). 
In this view the assumption seems implicit that from the hypothetical golden 
age of poetry in the dim past nothing has been preserved in a pure state. This 
shows that both in taste and in theories Ritson was not in advance of his 
times—rather his critical shortcomings made it impossible for him to grasp 
properly even the romantic view of early poetry. He constantly went astray 
in his judgments, for example the incident of his returning Mrs. Brown’s 
manuscript of ballads unused (p. 192). Other cases are his absurd overrating 
of Minot (p. 215), his unfavorable criticisms of the Fairie Queen (pp. 327-9), 
and his condemnation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (p. 85). In contrasting Ritson 
with Percy Mr. Bronson argues that Percy did not love the old poems for their 
own sake, while Ritson had an ‘‘affection for the things themselves’’ (p. 608). 
But on the contrary Ritson’s avowed obtuseness to their poetical merits shows, 
a3 Mr. Bronson himself admits, that he cared for them merely as ‘‘illustra- 
tions of pure antiquity’’ (p. 607), that is, as historical documents. Percy 
looked in them at least for poetry, however mistakenly prejudiced he was by 
the standards of the age. One cannot help concluding that Ritson was purely 
an antiquarian and not a historian of literature or a critic. His editing and 
glossing, and even his polemics with contemporary scholars had merit in his 
time, but it is misleading to make claims for him which would put him apart 
and above his contemporaries. 

My disagreement with Mr. Bronson’s evaluation of Ritson’s position should 
not, however, diminish my very real appreciation of an exhaustive and careful 
monograph devoted to an English scholar of the age of the conquistadores. 


University of Iowa. RENE WELLEK 


7The Anglo-Saxons ‘‘had a sort of poetry, indeed, a kind of bombast, or in- 
sane prose’’ (Romanceés, 1, lx). He speaks of the ‘‘puerile and extravagant 
fictions’’ of the Scandinavians (ibid., p. xxix) and doubts whether the Edda 
is not ‘‘rank forgery’’ (ibid., xxx). 

8All preceding quotations from a Select Collection of English Songs (1783), 
I. lxi, lvi, lvii, ete. 
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Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Defence of Good Women, edited by Edwin Johnston 
Howard. Oxford, Ohio: The Anchor Press, 1940. ix + 85 pp. 


The Defence of Good Women was first printed in 1540 with a dedication 
to Queen Anne [of Cleves], and was reprinted without the dedication five years 
later. Since 1545 it has remained unprinted. Mr. Howard has reproduced ‘‘g 
line-for-line and letter-for-letter reprint’’ of the only known copy of the 1540 
edition—that in the Huntington Library—and recorded the textual variants 
found in the Huntington copy of the 1545 edition. 

The Defence is wholly in dialogue: first there is a debate between two well- 
read friends, Candidus and Caninius, who politely argue the virtues and abil- 
ities of women; later the participation of Queen Zenobia in the dialogue pre- 
sents what Elyot must have regarded as the picture of an ideal woman, 

In his brief introduction Mr. Howard connects the Defence only with the 
literature on the status of women. One cannot help thinking, however, that it 
may also be connected with such instructional interludes as Fulgens and Lucres, 
or wondering if it might not have been designed for actual presentation be- 
fore some feast. The supper ‘‘with some other gentylmen’’ is mentioned dur- 
ing the dialogue, and at the conclusion Candidus (the host) announces to the 
others, ‘‘your supper is redye, may it lyke you to enter in toward it.’’ 

In spite of the name of Caninius and in spite of Elyot’s saying in his dedi- 
cation that ‘‘Caninius lyke a curre, at womennes condicions is alwaye bar- 
kynge,’’ the debate is conducted with perfect politeness, with no little humor, 
and with many well chosen aphorisms. It is interesting that the two scholars 
agree that to affirm that ‘‘the erthe is not stable but ever movinge’’ is a 
‘‘frowarde affection, contrary to truth and al common reason.’’ Undoubtedly 
another opinion of Elyot’s is reflected in Zenobia’s advocacy of a woman’s 
postponing marriage until she is twenty, the years sixteen to twenty to be 
spent in the study of moral philosophy. 

B. M. 


A History of Esthetics, by Katherine Everett Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn. New 
York: Macmillan, 1939. 582 pp. $4.25. 


Bernard Bosanquet’s History of Aesthetic (1892) has, for several genera- 
tions, been the English reader’s introduction to its subject. The years inter- 
vening since its publication have been richly productive of historical as well 
as theoretical studies of esthetics, so that, even were there not need for a 
survey of developments since 1892—such developments as Mrs. Gilbert con- 
sidered in her Studies in Recent Aesthetic (1927)—there would still be place 
for a new History; and a comparison of her chapters on Plato and Aristotle 
with Bosanquet’s will show the profit of recent work on the Greeks—work like 
that of Jaeger, Panofsky, Ritter, Schuhl, and McKeon. 

In attitude and method, this new book differentiates itself from other his- 
tories, whether of philosophy in general or of esthetics, which have been written 
by philosophers and which are known to me. From Aristotle in the Metaphysics 
to Hegel, Bosanquet, and Whitehead, the philosopher has written the history 
of speculation in terms of its advance towards his own system, adumbrated by 
creative hints in his precursors, The still standard older histories of philosophy 
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(by Uberweg and Windelband) and of esthetics (by Schasler and Bosanquet) 
have viewed their subject in the light of ‘objective idealism,’ or the system 
of Hegel. Not so with Mrs. Gilbert and her German collaborator, who is chiefly 
responsible for the chapters on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Their 
book, as they correctly announce, is not based ‘‘on absolute definition’’ of 
esthetic terms or ‘‘on any fixed philosophical system’’; and the reader who, 
arriving at its end, expects some valediction in which the ‘true meaning’ of 
the historical process will be expounded is to be disappointed. The book ends 
with a chapter on ‘‘ Esthetics and Art in Our Time,’’ and that chapter con- 
cludes with some observations on the methodology of the book (one which 
‘¢excludes end-results’’) and some imprecise observations on the need for a 
reunion between art and life: ‘‘If there is any lesson in the experiment of 
‘pure art’, it consists in this—that the attempt to approximate it only serves 
to reveal the ties linking art to life. The self-restriction to technical tasks is 
deceptive. It results from, and implies, a judgment which the poet passes 
upon the condition of his age—and this judgment dangerously verges upon 
the prophetic.’’ 

The passage just quoted is not alone in making a judgment. In spite of 
the collaborators’ refusal to trace the development of a ‘true’ esthetic system 
through the history of speculation on the subject, they allow themselves pass- 
ing dogmatic utterances, which, so far as they have a meaning, refer to some 
system. Of the Herbartian formalists’ studies, for example, they remark that 
‘such analyses cannot teach anything concerning the essence of poetry’’—an 
essence which they must themselves apprehend in order to know that ‘‘such 
analyses’’ cannot reach it; and again, of Wagner’s theories, they remark that 
there is ‘‘no salvation in the return to the romantic dreamland,’’ showing that 
they know something about salvation and enough about reality to know that 
what the romantics took for reality was really illusion. 


In brief, they adhere with no strictness to their announced method. Most 
of the book might be described as an exposition of systems and views on das 
Schone und die Kunst, chronologically and topographically arranged. It may 
well be argued that a history involves a philosophy of history. If so, the authors 
of this book are unwilling to commit themselves to a ‘history,’ yet they are 
unable to keep their chronicle of opinions free from comments which, by their 
intermittence, rather distract than assist the reader. 


What the comments add up to is put into the form of a question to the 
modern reader: ‘‘Can we restore the pattern of the mind within which art 
holds its proper place and rank, neither idolized nor slighted, related to what 
is greatest in human life, but not arrogating to itself a false predominance???’ 
(p. 547). The meaning of the question is partially apprehended if the reader 
will admit the following scheme for the last four centuries: the seventeenth- 
century philosophers, dominated by mathematics and physics, gave inadequate 
importance to the imagination; the Romantics gave art an importance so 
central as to turn philosophy itself into an art; in the last hundred years, the 
public, enamored of science and commerce, has assigned too little importance 
to art, the artist (by reaction) has assigned too much. These are propositions 
to which our authors, in their obiter dicta, commit themselves. But they speak 
of restoring the proper balance without having anywhere indicated when it 
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was attained. In Aristotle? Or Kant? Or Hegel? These would seem the most 
likely candidates; but no mark of central approbation was bestowed as these 
philosophers passed through the pageant. In any event, the authors have im. 
plied not only that they have a philosophy of esthetics but that, in history, 
there has already been an approximately true philosophy which we need to 
‘“restore.’’ 

There are other methodological inconsistencies. Notable is, in Chapter XVI, 
the sudden introduction of social history as a determinant of esthetic specula- 
tion. ‘‘Social forms and intellectual needs had undergone a profound change 
by the end of the eighteenth century, and it fell to the esthetic doctrine of the 
nineteenth century to assign art its place in a new world. In Germany, where 
social and economic progress was hampered by the political calamity of the 
disrupted empire, analysts thought of the coming era in terms of metaphysics, 
. . . The peoples to the west of Germany, on the other hand, experienced the 
advent of the modern world in a more concrete way. They raised its problems 
primarily in terms of human society’’ (p. 473). Again, ‘‘The [‘art for art’s 
sake’] movement in France matched the society of the second empire. It thrived 
on a prosperous bourgeois class, which had been freed from political respon- 
sibility by a liberal dictatorship. When the army surrendered at Sedan and 
the enemy advanced towards Paris, the hour of French estheticism had struck’’ 
(p. 491). Yet if this kind of correlation between political and social history 
and esthetic speculation and performance is relevant (or causal) here, it must 
be so elsewhere,—in the Renaissance, for example, or in the instances of Aris- 
totle and Hegel. Is esthetics to be regarded as the rationalization of the sit- 
uation at which, in a given moment, art finds itself, or as theory addressed at 
the timeless nature of the Beautiful, a dialectic in which many voices, each 
addressing himself to the same reality, collaborate? Our historians have not 
decided. 


It is a natural consequence, first of its primary character as a chronicle of 
expositions and secondly of its methodological inconsistencies that the book 
seems, finally, most useful as a work of reference, in which each chapter has 
a sufficient autonomy to warrant its being read in isolation. Signal virtues 
of the book are its page-by-page instructiveness and honesty. The chapter on 
Aristotle, for example, can be read with profit even by expert students of the 
Poetics, for its discussion, mindful that ‘‘few writers of any period are 80 
addicted to the habit of cross-reference’’ (D. L. Clark), cites not only the 
Rhetoric, the Ethics, and the Politics, but De Partibus Animalium, the Physics, 
the Meteorology, De Mundo, De Anima, the Posterior Analytics, the Problems, 
and the Metaphysics. 


Another merit of the book (in which it surpasses Bosanquet) is the use of 
quotations from critics of specific arts and practising artists. Esthetics, or the 
philosophy of art, may be professionally viewed as a subdivision of philosophy, 
and its history may be restricted to the contributions made by professional 
philosophers, most of whom have realized, theoretically, the importance of the 
‘beautiful’ as well as the good and the true, but who have varied markedly 
in their own response to the esthetic and their practical competence to deal 
with it. Esthetics, as a philosophy of art formulated by professional philos- 
ophers, clearly needs to be supplemented by the utterances of such artists and 
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critics a8 have, whether persistently or occasionally, moved from intimate con- 
cern with the production or evaluation of specific works of art to generalization 
upon the character and function of the esthetic. This dual character of their 
subject Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Kuhn perceive; and they therefore do not restrict 
themselves to the philosophers but attend carefully to the speculations of such 
artists and critics as Baudelaire, Blake, Corneille, Diirer, Emerson, Flaubert, 
Gautier, Goethe, the Goncourts, Leonardo, William Morris, Nietzsche (not dis- 
cussed by Bosanquet), Shelley, and Oscar Wilde (whose Intentions, rarely 
given its due by critics of criticism, they treat with proper seriousness). 

It is this interplay between artist, critic, and philosopher which gives to 
esthetics its special tension, a tension felt most of all in the theory of litera- 
ture. If there is a recurrent motif in the new History of Esthetic it is what, 
by Plato’s time, was already the ‘‘ancient quarrel of poetry and philosophy.’’ 
The poet has never for long been willing to see himself as the ‘‘idle singer of 
an idle day.’? With Sidney, he has believed himself to be the ‘‘right popular 
philosopher’’; with Ben Jonson, he ‘‘could never thinke the study of Wisdome 
confin’d only to the philosopher’’; with the romantics, he has proclaimed poetry 
a revelation of truth but slowly if at all to be arrived at through the discursive 
understanding; with Ransom, he has assigned to poetry cognitive claims to a 
knowledge of organisms unreachable by the abstractive methods of science and 
metaphysics. Sometimes (notably with Schopenhauer and Bergson) the philos- 
opher has been willing to yield superiority; but habitually he has thought of 
the poet as a seductive deviser of fictions, or an amiable decorator of truths 
derived from metaphysics, ethics, or theology, or a popular disseminator to 
the laity, or a mediator between the life of the senses and the life of reason, 
eapable, at best, of inducing his followers to a truth beyond his own appre- 
hension. 

The ‘‘quarrel,’’ not adjudicated by our guides, is still in progress; and our 
guides are probably correct in acting upon the principle they nowhere avow 
that in this quarrel over the epistemological and ontological claims of the 
esthetic experience, or in this tension between the claims of those highest values, 
the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, there lie the central issues of the 
History of Esthetics. 


University of Iowa. AUSTIN WARREN 


The Complete Works of John Milton, a New Text, Edited with Introduction 
and Notes, by Harris Francis Fletcher. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1941. 


Milton’s Contemporary Reputation. An Essay together with a Tentative List 
of Printed Allusions to Milton, 1641-1674, and Five Contemporary Pamph- 
lets written in Answer to Milton, by William Riley Parker. Columbus: The 
Ohio State University Press, 1940. 


This edition of Milton’s poems is designed to bring the long popular work 
of Moody up to date. In reality it does much more than that. To establish 
the text of Milton’s poems the editor has carefully collated in the case of 
each piece several copies of the last edition published in Milton’s lifetime. 
The reader can never come closer to what Milton intended. In addition to this 
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revised text, the editor offers a clear account of the poet’s career, which in 
a good many details corrects or supplements the introduction found in the 
earlier book. Of great value here are the references to much that has beep 
done in recent scholarship. Explanatory notes to the poems are clear and 
helpful and not too many. One misses only Moody’s appreciative essays pre- 
fixed to the various poems or groups of poems. Possibly that appreciation can 
safely be left to the reader when, as here, the basic material is so fully pre- 
sented. 

In the interesting introductory essay to his volume Professor Parker aims 
to show that no one of Milton’s works prior to the Defensio won the author 
anything like public recognition. Although this is incontestably demonstrated 
to be true, one need not infer that Milton in 1641 was ‘‘ painfully conscious” 
of immaturity and neglect; for an unshaken sense of the real worth of his 
achievement could furnish the assurance not afforded by the public. That is, 
old views need not be altogether overturned by newly revealed facts. Of the 
second portion of his book, the list of contemporary references to the poet, 
the author speaks too apologetically. Of course such a compilation can never 
be complete and additions will doubtless be made to this one; but here are 
at least enough items, some gathered from Masson, Stern, and other scattered 
sources, and others noticed for the first time, to make a very adequate be- 
ginning. In the last part of the volume are photographic reproductions of 
five tracts written in reply to Milton. For any such collection of valuable 
source-material the student of seventeenth-century literature must be grateful. 


E. N. 8. T. 
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The editors of PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY are happy to 
dedicate this number to Hardin Craig, who, as the journal’s founder 


and first editor, was preparing its first number for the press twenty 
years ago this summer. 


Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig is a joint publica- 
tion of Stanford University and the University of Iowa. Both uni- 
versities have contributed generously toward financing the volume 
and both are represented on the board of editors. Although Pro- 
fessor Craig left Iowa for Stanford more than a decade ago, he has 
in recent years returned frequently to teach in the Iowa summer 
session, and we at Iowa still regard him as a colleague. 


The editors wish to thank two of Mr. Craig’s publishers, Scott, 
Foresman and Company and the Maemillan Company, for their co- 
operation in helping to make this volume possible. 


B. M. 
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